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Dependable School Scissors 
For All Grades 


Made Especially for School Use 


Each Pair receives individual care and 
inspection to ensure 
Easy Running and 
Smooth Cutting 
Scissors for the 
School Children. 


SHARP AND 
DURABLE 
CUTTING 

BLADES 


POPULAR 
PRICED LINES 
Acme-Super 
Quality Cast 
Scissors, with car- 
bonized cutting 
blades, in several 
models and sizes. 


STEEL 
SCISSORS 


Made by hot and 
cold forged 


WE 
ALSO 
MAKE 

TEACHERS 
SHEARS 


processes. 
Medium and low 
priced qualities. 


THE ACME SHEAR CO. 


Famous Since 1876 BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


OUR AMERICA 


New timely constructive emphasizing Patriotism through 
pictorial visualization of events and personalities which typify the 


spirit of America 


a portfolio containing sixteen plates of outhne pictures for 
copying and coloring. Each bears a caption to use as title of a 


story to be written as composition or told orally. 


This economical series of plates is an excellent source of 
drawing, coloring, composition, and historical event study for a 
sixteen weeks’ period. Size ef plates 813 x 11 inches. 


Price, postpaid, 40¢ 


Fach portfolio 


ARI / 


PORTFOLIO 1: A 


PORTFOLIO 2: T 
cism and Romantic 


PORTFOLIO 3: R 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


First Two Handbooks in the New Series 


With complete te 


biographical essay on the life of each artist, as well as critical comments 
on the technique of 


sance in Northern Europe; Baroque Painting 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
FOR TEACHING 


Edited by Ho L. CASwett 


HOW TO STUDY THE BEHAVIOR 
OF CHILDREN 
By GERTRUDE P. DRISCOLL 


Assistant Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Shows the importance of studying the behavior of children 
and how the busy teacher or supervisor can do this in the 
day by day procedures of the school. Invaluable for those 
workers in schools which do not have organized central 
services for child study. 


96 pp. Paper 60 cents. 


TEACHING SLOW LEARNERS IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By WILLIAM B. FEATHERSTONE 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Presents the essential facts about the characteristics 
needs of slow learners, 


and 
and outlines an appropriate in- 
structional program, with practical suggestions for ac- 
tivities and units. Gives helpful suggestions for finding 
and developing effective instructional materials and for 
solving administrative problems involving slow learners 
in both segregated and non-segregated situations. 


New York City 
112 pp. Paper 75 cents. 


Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


. . the Art Appreciation portfolios of the National 
A be | OL omen Art Society as used by them in connection with their 


Nation-wide radio program, ‘“‘Art for Your Sake.’ 


contains sixteen magnificent color reproductions, 


approximately 117x114". The 48 Masterpieces in the three portfolios com- 
prise a history of pai 


inting from the Renaissance down to the present day 
xt of Art Appreciation lessons for the pictures, with 
each, 

merican— Twentieth Century; Italian Renaissance 


Renais 


he Netherlands; English Painting; Freneh Rococo; Classi 
is m 


ealism and Impressionism; Post-Impressionism; Luropean 


—Twenticth Century; Contemporary American 
Price, each portfolio 


$1.00 postpaid 


Springfield, Mass. 
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ONLY ONE CENT EACH! 


MINIATURE 


ART MASTERPIECES 
IN FULL COLOR 


Imagine the pictures on this page 


in Full Color! 


F The miniature series gives a faithful reproduction of the original glorious 
colors, Already thousands of teachers are using these pictures in their 
daily class work. 

These miniatures are printed on fine coated stock at one of the most 
famous presses in the country. They are the size you see them reproduced 
here on this page. They are available at the very low price of ONE 
CENT each, provided that your order includes 50 or more pictures 
(assorted titles, if you prefer), accompanied by full remittance. 


THE BLUE BOY—GAINSBOROUGH 


TEACHER SERIES 


Thomas Jefferson—Stuart 

Don Manuel—Goya 

South American Indians—Garavito 

Madonna della Tenda—Raphael 

“‘All’s Well’’—Homer 

Washington at Fort Lee—Ortlip 

Hailing the Ferry—Knight 

Rainy Day— Mosler 

Lady Smith—Reynolds 

Fisherman and Daughter—Edelfelt 

George Washington—Stuart 

Martha Washington—Stuart 

Washington Crossing the Delaware—Leutze 

Signing the Declaration of Independence— 
Trumbull 

“With Malice Toward None’’—Volk 

The Helping Hand—Renouf 

The Age of Innocence— Reynolds 

Artist and Daughter—LeBrun 

The Calmady Children—Lawrence 

The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 


COLORETTE SERIES 


Adoration of Magi—Luini 

Adoration of Shepherds — Unknown 

An Aristocrat—Landseer 

Angelus— Millet 

Art Jury—Adams 

Atlas Holding Up the Skies—Parrish 
Avenue of Trees—Hobbema 
Back-Firing—Remington 

Balloon—Dupre 

Beauty and the Beast—Smith 

Belated Kid—Hunt 

Benighted for a Dry Camp—Remington 
Blue Boy—Gainsborough 

Blue Vase—Cezanne 

Boys in a Boat—Harvey 

Brazen Boatman—Parrish 

Bridge—Van Gogh 

Bundle of Mischief—Talboys 

By the River—Lerolle 

Cadmus Sowing Dragon’s Teeth—Parrish 
Cannon Shot—Van de Velde 

Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose—Sargent 
Children of Chas. 1—Van Dyck (Turin Gal.) 
Children of Chas. !—Van Dyck (Met. Mus. 


Child with Cherries—Russell 
Christ mas—Parrish 

Church at Vernon— Monet 
Coach and Four—Wright 
Concert—Terborch 
Cook—Chardin 
Cornfield—Constable 

Cutty Sark—Sherrin 

Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 
Deer in the Forest—Bonheur 

Dice Throwers—Miurillo 

Diginity and Impudence—Landseer 
Discouraged Prophets—Sargent 
Distinguished Member—Landseer 
Don Carlos on Horseback—Velasquez 
Escaped Cow—Dupre 

Evening Glow—Farquharson 
Feeding Her Birds— Millet 

Fine Feathers—W ard Binks 

First Footsteps— Dobson 

First Toy—Dobson 

Fishing Boats—Van Gogh 

Flight Into Egypt—Rubens 

Four Little Rascals—Williamson 
Galahad the Deliverer—Abbey 
Girl with Cat—Hoecker 

Gleaners— Millet 

Golden Age—Ortlip 

Goldie Locks and Three Bears—Smith 
Grace Before Meal— Maes 

Holy Night—cCorreggio 

Holy Night—Maratta 

Hopeful Prophets—Sargent 
indian Trail—Stark 
Interior—Oppler 

King of the Black !Isles—Parrish 
Knitting Lesson— Millet 

Lady with Child—Romney 

Las Meninas—Velasquez 
Laughing Cavalier—Hals 

Little Red Riding Hood—Smith 
Madonna and Angels—Angelico 
Madonna and Saints—Crespi 
Madonna del Granduca—Raphael 
Madonna di Foligno— Raphael 
Madonna of the Chair—Raphael 
Madonna of the Olives—Barabino 
Madonna of the Streets——Ferruzzi 
Merchant Gisze—Holbein 

Mill at Wyk—Ruisdael 

Miss Bowles— Reynolds 


Modern Cinderella—Smith 
Mona Lisa—da Vinci 
Money Counters— Murillo 
Mother and Child—Shulz 


Mural Painting—Unknown Roman Artist 


Nativity—Luini 

Night Watch—Rembrandt 
Northern Sunrise— Liljefors 

Old Market Woman—Forsyth 

On the French Coast—Turner 
Playdays in Holland—Charlet 
Polar Bears— Friese 

Portrait of the Artist—Rembrandt 
Prince Codadad—Parrish 

Return of the Fishermen—Sorolla 
Return of the Mayflower—Boughton 
Return to the Farm—Troyon 
Russian Peasant Women—Kisselowa 
Russian Winter—Grabar 

Sackville Children—Hoppner 

St. Cecilia—Dolci 

Saying Grace—Chardin 

Sinbad Plots Against Giant—Parrish 
Sistine Madonna—Raphael 
Sleeping Beauty—Smith 

Spinner— Maes 

Spirit of '76—Willard 

Spring— Mauve 

Spring—Corot 

Spring Dance—Von Stuck 
Stockade—Cezanne 

Storage Room—de Hooch 
Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 
Sunflowers—Van Gogh 
Syndics—Rembrandt 

Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse 
Three Friends—Wardle 

Tribute Money—Titian 

U. S. Frigate Constitution—Johnson 
Venetian Waters—Tito 

View of Delft— Vermeer 

View of Venice —Turner 
Vigil—Pettie 

Virgin and Child—Botticelll 
Westward—Blashfield 

**Will It Bite’’—Wardle 

Wind Fairies—Goldsmith 

With Grand ma— MacEwen 
Woman with Clavier—Van Mleris 
Young Cottager—Gainsborough 
**Young Mary’'—Murillo 


Educational Publishing Corp. 
Darien, Conn. 
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Easel Poster Work 


BRADLEY 
ART 
COLORS 


A poster paint, in powder form, 
which dries with a dull, satiny 


luster, free from streaks. 


EcoNnomiIcaAL To UsE—a pint can 
making from one to two quarts of 


color. 


BLENDS PERFECTLY—one color 


with another. 


BrabD.Ley ArT Co.ors are adapted 
to many phases of art education. 
They are perfect for borders and 
friezes, scenery, and all art proj- 


ects of large area proportions. 


Twenty-four artistic 
Send for color card. 


MILTON BRADLEY Co. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Published monthly (except July and 
August) by MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. Edito- 
rial and Executive Offices, 74 Park 
Street. Published on the 10th of the 
month previous to the date it bears. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second-Class Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, atthe 
Post Office at Springfield, 
Mass., under the Act of Con- 
gress March 3, 1897. 


COPYRIGHT, 1942, BY MIL- 
TON BRADLEY COMPANY. 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 


All contributions must be mailed on 
the full responsibility of the sender, and 
should be accompanied by a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope if their return 
is desired. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


VISIT TO A SUGAR BUSH (Reading Lesson) 


The sun is bright today. 

It shines on the fluffy snow. 

We are going to a sugar bush. 

We are going in automobiles. 

Some of our mothers will drive the’cars. 

Our teacher is going with us. 

It will be fun to see maple sugar being 
made. 

It will be fun to taste the syrup. 


Some of us will buy little cakes of sugar. 
Hurrah for a good time. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Study of Maple Sugar 


To the Teacher : If your school is located near hard maple trees, this study will be simple. 
It may be possible to tap a maple tree, collect the sap, and boil it downintosyrup. The children 
will be surprised to discover what a great amount of sap must be used and how long the process is. 


If you are not situated in the hard maple area, try to secure pictures of a maple grove with 
the pails hung on taps for gathering sap. Samples of maple sugar and maple syrup can be 


brought into the classroom. 


The ideal weather for sugar making is warm days followed by cold nights. Light snows 
help to retard the buds forming into leaves and make the sap run. Explain that when the buds 


form into leaves the sap is spoiled for sugar making. We say the sap is buddy and strong. 


RIDDLES 
WHAT AM I? WHAT AM I? 
I am very tall. I am a light brown color. 
I have large branches. A man put me in a dish. 
Men cut a hole in my trunk. A little boy stirred me with a spoon. 
They hang a bucket under this hole. Soon I turned into sugar. - 
I give them sweet sap. The little boy ate me up. 


What am I? What am I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


PLAYING SAFE ON A;,TRIP (Reading Lesson) 


We want to have a safe trip. Pie 
Our teacher called a safety meeting. 

We all came to the meeting. 

We made up a set of rules for the trip. 
These are the rules. 


SatETY Rules 


o} thecar 
lL Keep together 
Ap Tour hands to 
Yourse¢|{- 
Carefully te Directions. 
TAKe turns- wait far 
the others to 


SAFETY RULES 
Sit quietly in the car. 
Open the doors after the car stops. y\— == 
Take time getting out of the car. | 
All keep together. 
Keep your hands to yourself. 
Listen carefully to directions. 


Take turns—wait for the others to see. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Discussion Periods 


1. Rules for the Trip. Since taking trips is an important part of modern school pro- 
cedure, it is well to have frequent discussions on proper behavior. When mothers are willing to 


drive cars children should be taught to show courtesy and appreciation by co-operating in every 
way. 


In conducting a safety meeting each member of the group should be encouraged to express 
himself freely. Every suggestion should be given some consideration. When this is done chil- 
dren usually comply with the rules set up. 


2. What to Look For. The teacher should be familiar with the situation to be visited. 


A trip in advance is necessary in order to be prepared to meet any difficulties and to see the things 
of interest. A brief outline of the things to see should be made with the class. 


STORY HOUR 


My uncle’s grandfather loved the month of March. That was when he could have all the 
candy he wanted. He loved to watch maple sugar being made. He would watch the syrup 
boil and boil until it was very thick. Then he would take a pan of soft, clean snow and drop 


spoonfuls of the thick syrup into the pan of snow. This would make little balls of sweet maple 
candy. 


Boys and girls did not get store candy very often, so maple sugar time was looked forward to 
by every child. 


Often the neighbors would come over for a maple sugar party. That was lots of fun. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


KINDS OF SUGAR (Reading Lesson) 


There are many kinds of sugar. 
We put granulated sugar on the table. 
It is pure white. 
We have brown sugar, too. 
It is good in cookies. 
It is good in candy. 
Most sugar is made from sugar cane. 
Some sugar is made from sugar beets. 
Sometimes granulated sugar is made in little squares. 


We call this loaf sugar. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


1. Bring in small sacks of sugar to study. Learn what the term “granulated’’ means. 
Compare granulated sugar with loaf sugar. Compare white with light brown and dark brown 
sugar. Note that the box or bag tells whether the sugar is from cane or beet. 


2. If possible find pictures of sugar beets and growing cane. Bring in a sample of sorghum 
and New Orleans syrup. Help the children to understand something of the labor that is needed 
to convert crude sap, and juices of cane and beet, into refined sugar. 


3. Make a collection of sugar boxes. Learn something of the part of the country in which 


sugar cane or sugar beet is raised. 


4. Compare the uses of honey with that of sugar. 


5. Plana party. If it is possible to secure fresh maple sugar invite another class in to hear 
of your trip. This may be done in short talks by the children or by a movie of pictures drawn by 
the class of things they saw on the trip. Serve a small piece of maple sugar. Since maple is so 
sweet it is often wise to make a fudge using part maple and part granulated sugar. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


By ALICE HANTHORN 


KEEPING WELL (Reading Lesson) 


Good Americans want to be healthy. 
We are good Americans. 

We want to Keep well. 

We wear warm clothing. 

We keep our feet dry. 

We eat good food. 

We drink milk every day. 

We go to bed early. 

We have fresh air in our rooms. 

We do not do foolish things. 

Our country needs healthy boys and girls. 


HEALTH SUGGESTIONS 


March is regarded as an unhealthy month. This is due partly to sudden changes in the 
weather. Frequently the very warm weather comes for a few days. Children are apt to think 
that spring has come and they want to go without their wraps. Galoshes and rubbers are usually 


discarded too soon. Emphasize the fact that good citizenship requires the strictest obedience to 
health standards of dress. A good motto is “‘Be Sensible.”’ 


Proper food, plenty of sleep, fresh air, and reasonable exercise should be stressed. Children 
are always more willing to conform cheerfully when the school sets the standards. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 
(Develop the table of liquid measure) 
1. John drinks a quart of milk every day. How many pints does he drink? 
2. One pint of milk costs 7 cents. What will a quart of milk cost? 


3. There are six children in a group going on a trip. They each want a pint 


of milk to drink with their lunch. How many quarts of milk would they 
take with them? 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 
The Zebra F'amily 


ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, helping 
to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, needs, and back- 
ground of the individuals in her class. 


GRADES I and II 


What beautiful animals these are. Do you know their names? 
They are shaped like what other animals that you know? 
Would you guess that a zebra is larger or smaller than a horse? 


How many zebras do you see in the picture? Point to the largest, the smallest, and the middle- 
sized one. 


What colors do you think zebras are? 

The long hair on the top of a zebra’s neck is called what? 

What other animals that you know have manes? 

What do you suppose zebras eat? What makes you think so? 

What do you suppose a baby zebra eats? 

Do ‘all zebras have stripes that are exactly alike? How can you tell? 


The zebra lives in the same country as the lion, the giraffe, and the hippopotamus. Do you 
remember what that country is? 


What kind of climate do you think the zebra likes? What makes you think so? 
How do you suppose a zebra protects itself from its enemies? 
Do you know the name of the plant at the bottom of the picture? 


This is a picture of a group of zebras which is in the Museum of Natural History in New York. 
Do you think they are live zebras? How do you know? 


What other things could one see at a museum? 


If you have ever visited a museum tell your classmates where it was, and what you saw that 
interested you. 


What is the difference between a museum and a zoo? 
Point to the background of this picture. What can you see in the background? 
Zebras like to travel in herds. What does “‘therd’’ mean? 


THINGS TO DO 


Draw a zebra. Make the stripes on his body go in the right direction. Color his body black 
and white, or brown and white. 


Name other animals that have stripes. 
Name other animals that have hoofs like the zebra. 
Name all the animals you know that live in Africa. 


GRADES III and IV 
THE ZEBRA 
(A Member of the Horse Family) 


About three hundred years ago man first learned of the zebra. He was seen in Africa where 
he still lives on the open plains and among the mountains. The unusual markings and the natural 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS—Continued 


beauty of color make the zebra one of the most fascinating animals of the mammal class. He 
wears a light colored coat which is heavily striped with dark brown or black. This gives him a 
good protective coloring when grazing on the plains and among the precipices. 

Zebras enjoy company. They travel in small herds with one male zebra foraleader. When 
they move from one plain to another they travel single file with their leader at the head of the line. 
Zebras also enjoy the company of ostriches, antelopes, and many other friendly animals. Par- 
ticularly do the zebras like to feed near ostriches. The ostrich is a very tall bird with keen 
eyesight. It can see clearly for a greater distance than the zebra. When the ostrich sees danger 
approaching it alarms the zebra and gives him more time to escape. On the other hand, the 
zebra has a keener sense of smell than the ostrich, so the zebra can sometimes sense danger 
before the ostrich. Perhaps these animals believe in The Golden Rule. 

There are two chief species of zebras. One lives in the mountainous areas and is smaller 
than his cousin who lives on the plains. When the mountain zebras are feeding among the 
rocks and crevices, one male zebra serves as a sentinel and stands guard over the herd. If he 
smells a man approaching he gives a warning and the whole herd runs with lightning speed toa 
better place of safety. Lions and other carnivorous animals are also enemies of the zebra. 

One of your first thoughts when you looked at the picture of the zebras was probably the 
fact that they resemble horses. The word “zebra” is a name which means a fully-striped mem- 
ber of the horse family. In Africa men have tried to domesticate the zebra and use him asa_ | 
beast of burden but they have not been very successful. Some men believe the zebra is lazy. | 

| 


They have succeeded in taming the animal and harnessing him into a wagon, but when he feels 
the strain of a loaded wagon he either lies down or tries to run away. Other men say the zebra 
has not enough strength to be used for the same purpose as a horse. 

The farmers in Africa do not feel very friendly toward the zebra. They try to kill them 
whenever they come near the farms because zebras are very destructive to the farmer’s crops. 
A fence around his crops will not keep the animals out. Zebras feed chiefly during the night. 
If they find a field of juicy sugar cane or corn the temptation is too great even though there may 
be a wire fence around the field. Zebras do not jump very high but they kneel down and crawl 
between the wires, or sometimes run against the fence with such force that it breaks down. You 
can imagine what a herd of twenty-five or thirty zebras could do to a field of crops during even 
one night. 

The natives of Africa hunt the zebra to get its meat for food, and its hide for leather. In 


recent years so many zebras in the lowlands of Africa have been killed there is danger that this 
species may become extinct. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR SCRAPBOOK 


Paste a small picture of the zebra family in your scrapbook. Write a paragraph of interesting 
facts about zebras under the picture. 


Find pictures of other members of the horse family for your scrapbook. 


Perhaps you may find pictures of the bird friend of the zebra. 


Paste its picture in your scrap- 
book and tell in what way it befriends the zebra. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
What is meant by “The Golden Rule”’? | 
What do the following words mean? 


fascinating mountainous sentinel 
precipices crevices carnivorous 
domesticate temptation extinct 


What wild animals in your part of the country are destructive to the farmers’ crops? 
What ways do the farmers have of protecting their crops from the wild animals? 


The animal whose picture will be in this magazine next month is covered with very sharp 
quills. Can you guess what it is? 
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Flementary Science Lesson 


ZETA I. BROWN 


Elementary Supervisor, Warwick, Rhode Island 
Our Feathered Friends 


What a different world this would be if there were no birds. How we would miss their 
cheery songs and their colorful plumage. Probably we would also find the world a very un- 
pleasant place in which to live if it were not for the birds. Do you know why? 


Many birds feed on insects. They kill enormous quantities of insects which are the enemies 
of man. Think what would happen if these enemies of ours were not killed. Not only would 
our garden crops be ruined by the insects but probably there would not be a leaf left on the trees. 
The air would be so full of insects that it would be difficult to breathe. 


The hawks and owls are good friends of the farmer even though they do sometimes becomea 
bit mischievous in the farmer’s chicken yard. These birds are called birds of prey because they 
feed on small animals such as mice, rats, and moles. There are certain other birds called scaven- 
gers because they eat dead animals and other refuse which would make a disagreeable odor if 
left on the ground to decay. These are some of the larger birds like the turkey buzzard and the 
gulls. 


If you have ever worked in a flower garden or a vegetable garden you know how difficult it is 
to keep the weeds from growing faster than the garden plants. There would probably be at 
least twice as many weeds to bother us if it were not for some of our bird friends. They eat the 
seeds of the weeds and prevent them from spreading even faster than they do today. 


In certain respects all birds are alike. They all have feathers and wings. They have no 
teeth but their beaks are so sharp and strong they serve the same purpose as teeth. All birds 
are warm-blooded animals like the mammals. The birds in North America are classified by 
scientists according to their habits into fifteen or twenty different groups. The largest group 
contains the song birds and the perchers. Many of our most common birds, such as the robin, 
bluebird, swallow, sparrow, and crow, belong to this group. Some of the other classifications are 
the woodpeckers, the shorebirds, the scratching birds, the diving birds, and the birds of prey. 


When we notice the feathers of a bird we usually think first of their beauty. But they 
really serve many useful purposes for the bird besides making him attractive. They protect 
him from the cold like an overcoat, and from the dampness like a raincoat. Most birds have 
four different kinds of feathers: quills, down, contour feathers, and pin feathers. One of these 


THIS NEST IS MADE BY THE SALIVA 
OF THE SWIFT. IT RESEMBLES ISINGLASS. 
ie THE NESTS ARE FOUND IN LIMESTONE AND 
THIS WOOoD- Bays VOLCANIC ROCKS. THE CHINESE COLLECT 
PECKERS NEST THESE NESTS. ON THE MARKET THEY ARE 
IS A HOLE INA WORTH THEIR WEIGHT IN SILVER. THEY ARE USED 
@ FOR MAKING THE FAR-FAMED BIRDS-NEST SOUP. 


SO IT IS NOT THE BIRD, BUT IT'S NEST THAT IS EATEN | 
OF THE, “EDIBLE SWiFT." | 
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kinds of feathers makes soft, warm underclothing for the bird. Can you guess which kind it is? 
Birds are very proud of their feathers. They brush and oil them with their beak as often as we 
comb and brush our hair. 

Birds have about as many different styles of homes as people. They use different building 
materials, different styles of architecture and different home sites. They all build in a place 
which is comfortable for them, as safe from their enemies as possible, and convenient for their 
babies when they hatch. Certain kinds of birds leave their homes and travel northward in the 
springtime and southward again in the fall. They are called migratory birds. Very soon some 
of the early spring travelers will be arriving in the northern states. Do you know some of the 
birds that are first to migrate in the spring? 


Next month you may read a story in this magazine about plants that have seeds. 


TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


What reasons can you think of why birds should be protected? 
What can we do to help birds? 

Why do you suppose some birds migrate and others do not? 
Name ways in which all birds are alike. 

Why do you suppose a bird sits on its eggs until they hatch? 
Name some of the materials birds use in making nests. 

What are some of the places in which birds build their nests? 
Name the birds around your home that you can identify. 


THINGS TO DO 


Assemble pictures of different kinds of birds and label them. Under each picture write interesting 
facts about the bird. 


Keep a bird calendar during the spring months on which you record the date when you first see 
each kind of migrating bird. 


The following birds are strange and interesting. Select one species and prepare a report for your 
classmates. If possible show them a picture of the bird you select. 


chimney-swift bald eagle 
humming-bird flamingo 
great horned owl pelican 
albatross penguin 
grosbeak blue heron 
vulture crane 
| AUSTRALIAN A YOUNG PELICAN 


FANTAIL SWALLOWING FISH 
FROM PARENT'S 
POUCH. 
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AN OUT OF DOOR 
LENDING LIBRARY 


DONKEY CARRYING 
STRAW TO MARKET 


To Sunny Spain 


A Blackboard Journey 
FLORA C. RUE 


Ms ALLEN pulled up the 
shades in the classroom to let in the 
sun. 

“We are going to Spain today; 
sunny Spain many people call it. 
Come, Marvin, we are all ready to 
go but you.”’” Miss Allen shook the 
little silver bell until it sounded like 
music. 

“TI will draw a map of Spain for 
you and as we visit the different 
cities we will put them here on our 
map. You can see how Spain is 
sandwiched in between France and 
Portugal. 

‘“‘Now we are ready to go. We 
have traveled on an ocean steamer 
before, so we have our steamer robes 
and field glasses and warm sweaters. 
The ocean is smooth this trip. Now 
we are landing and will take an air- 
plane to Madrid. Madrid, the capi- 
tal of Spain, is in the center of the 
country. 

“As the airplane sails over the 
tops of the trees, look down and see 
if you can tell me what those trees 
are. Ned says they are cork trees, 
or, as they are called, cork oaks. 
They are evergreen trees and grow 
about thirty feet high. That is not 
high for a tree. Here is a man 
cutting cork bark from a tree. The 
best bark comes from trees about 
forty-five years old. Marvin, can 
you tell us some of the things cork 
is used for? Yes, it is used for 
making linoleum and life savers, 
soles of shoes, buoys, and what 
else, Ned? Yes, just corks or cork 
stoppers. About three-quarters of 


the cork used in the world comes 
from Spain and Portugal. There 
goes a load of cork. 

“There in the distance is Madrid, 
the capital of Spain. It is built ona 
high plateau over two thousand 
feet above the sea. It is very, very 
cold in the winter and hot and dry 
in the summer. If we had time we 
would go in and see the pictures in 
the art gallery. It is considered the 
finest art gallery in Europe. 

“‘There are very few factories in 
Madrid; almost everything is 
brought in from other countries. 
There is an old tapestry factory and 
a pottery. 

‘Helen, you may put a large dot 
on the map directly in the center 
and mark it Madrid. 

“And now we will travel down to 
the southern part of Spain, past 
Valencia with its fine farms near the 
sea; down to Grenada where we will 
visit the beautiful old ruins of the 
Alhambra. Mabel, you may put a 
dot for Valencia right here, and one 
for Grenada there and print their 
names. 

“It is time for dinner now. Here 
is a bright little Spanish restaurant. 
The manager’s name is Carlos and 
he says the puchero is ready and 
steaming hot. Puchero is stew made 
of lamb and vegetables. It is very 
good and we are all hungry. 

“This Carlos and his pretty wife 
say we must see the Alhambra by 
moonlight. The writer, Washing- 
ton Irving, tells us in his beautiful 
poem, ‘The Alhambra’ that ‘we 
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must visit it by the pale moonlight.’ 
The name Alhambra means red and 
the old castle is made of red sun- 
dried bricks. It is an old Moorish 
fortress and was captured by Spain 
in 1492, the year Columbus dis- 
covered America. Come, let us be 
quiet while we listen to the music of 
the fountains and waterfalls and 
the singing of the nightingales. 

“‘We will rest now in this little 
wayside inn and in the morning we 
will travel on to Seville. 

‘‘Breakfast is ready and so are we. 
What delicious grapes! Malaga 
grapes the innkeeper says. Malaga 
is not far from here. These little 
cakes are fine, too. Our breakfast 
has cost us one peseta each. The 
innkeeper, whose name is Manuel, 
tells us to stand here on his porch 
and watch the procession go by. 
There is a Fiesta or feast in the next 
town. The procession is starting. 
Come, stand here, Mabel, so you 
can see. There is a_ beautifully 
dressed donkey heading the parade. 
Manuel says it is the mayor who is 
riding on him. 

“Look, Helen, look, Ned! What 
are those men carrying? Manuel is 
laughing; he says they are lady 
dummies. They carry them in 
parades to make people laugh. 
They are very funny. Who could 
help laughing. 

‘“‘Now we will travel on to Seville. 
There are a great many other people 
traveling along this road. There 
is a bridal procession. The bride 
has so many skirts on she looks like 
a balloon. 

“Let us stop here a few minutes 
and see what these people are doing. 
They seem to be taking books out of 
a closet by the roadside. The driver 
says it is an outdoor free library. 
There are some people taking their 
books and sitting down on those 
benches to read. Our driver says 
that people take good care of the 
books and always return them. 

‘“‘What is this coming toward us; 
can you tell, Ned? It looks like a 
loak of cork pulled by oxen with 
hats on or are they wigs? Now they 
are coming nearer. Our driver says 
they are sheepskin head covers. 
They keep the insects from annoy- 
ing the animals and their owners 
think they look nice. 

‘“‘And what is this procession, Mr. 
Driver? He says they are donkeys 
loaded with bales of straw on their 
way to market. The bales are so 
large it is hard to find the little 
donkeys. 

“Here is the beautiful city of 
Seville. What are those gayly 


dressed girls doing? Can you see, 
Marvin? They seem to be dancing 
on the street corner. I see they are 
gypsies. Shall we stop a few min- 
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utes and watch them? They have 
tambourines to accompany their 
singing. This girl says her name is 
Zinga and she would like to tell our 
fortunes but our travel hour is over 
and we cannot wait, so we will say 
good-bye to the pretty gypsy girl 
and give her a peseta for dancing for 
us. You will remember that a peseta 
is a little less than a quarter in our 
money. 

“Place a dot on the map for 
Seville before we leave, Mabel. 

‘‘Now we are back in our school- 
room. March is a windy month. 
Have you a window at home that 
rattles? We are going to make 
something to stop the rattle and, to 
help us remember Spain, we are 
going to make it of cork.”’ 


> 

4 


How to Make 


aa 
y a Window Stopper 


Use plant-sticks for the perches. They are inex- 
pensive, and the wood is soft and easy to whittle. 


Cut the owls from a thin sheet of cork with scissors. 
This cork may be bought at an auto accessory store. 
Several owls can be cut from a ten-cent sheet. 


a Draw the owl on the cork with black crayon, or with 
ink. Two small brass clips pushed through the bird’s 
black eyes will improve his appearance. Cut the legs 

with a knife, and push the stick through, as in bottom 

sketch. 


This 
picture 
shows 
the 
window 
stopper 


in use. 
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The Ides of March 


Spring Activities for the Third Grade 


x THE play of Julius Cesar, 
we find “BEWARE THE IDES OF 
MARCH”; but to us this particular 
time of the year foretells lovely 
things. Our year is turning from 
winter to spring. For us, the Ides 
of March prophesy the coming of 
the crocus, the daffodil and the 
tulip. Apple blossom time is on the 
way. March units of activity help 
our imaginations to run riot. Kites 
fly, umbrellas turn inside out and 
the parade of the seasons is on. 


We “‘lilt” through March. Poetry 
keeps us not too practical. We can 
almost feel sure the ‘“‘Little People’’ 
are real as the magic of March pos- 
sesses us. March predicts such a 
glorious season of living. 


The simplicity of March activities 
is a delight. To start off, while the 
girls of the classroom dress tiny 
dolls, from the ‘‘5 and 10,” in green 
for St. Patrick’s Day, the boys are 
making kites to fly in the winds of 
March. Every boy proceeds to 
decorate his kite with his own 
original design. 


This activity ends with a Contest 
of Kite Flying at recess—everyone 
hoping for a very windy day. 

Of course, there will be a St. 
Patrick’s party on March 17, the 
girls to be hostesses, assisted by the 


little dolls in green. Serve very 
simple refreshments on paper plates, 
decorated with a shamrock leaf, cut 
from green construction paper. 


ALICE HAWTHORNE 


One of the magic class activities, 
that the Irish month of March sug- 
gests, is learning some of the beauti- 


ful old Irish songs. Children love 
the folk songs of the ages. The 
Emerald Isle is rich in songs. Just 
a very few of the several thousand: 


“The Last Rose of Summer’”’ 

‘Dumb, Dumb, Dumb’”’ 

“Song of the Sea-Gull’”’ 

“The Jolly Ploughboy”’ 

Lullaby—‘“In a Cradle Bright and 
Golden”’ 

“In a Shady Nook, One Moonlight 
Night”’ 

“There’s a Dear Little Plant’? (The 
Green Little Shamrock) 


Just another approach to music 
appreciation. The public school, 
as never before, is recognizing the 
value of music, to glorify the every- 
day curriculum. How it increases a 
child’s sensibility. 


Defense 


As our country has been develop- 
ing, through the months, its Defense 
program, each child, with spring in 
his heart, has come to know his share 
in the V for Victory; for what we do 
for children is part of “‘the chain of 
America’s defenses.”’ Victory in the 
Morse code, as we know, is 3 dots 
and a dash. It sounds like a chal- 


lenge to the world’s wrong, this V 
for Victory. Let each child cut a V 
from white art paper. Paste the 
red and blue according to the pat- 
tern. On the back of the V print 
the words Happy, Busy, Sure. This 
will make for each child’s—shall we 
call it, assurance? 


Out of this V can grow a history 
file of great American characters and 
fundamental reasons why we hope 
we do not need to BEWARE the 
future. Hero worship helps children 
to relive history. The following is 
merely suggestive. 


Victory BuILDING BLocKks 


On the other side of the blocks 
we find— 


V—Valley Forge, with George Wash- 
ington at prayer. 


I—Illinois, that gave us Lincoln 
who, at Gettysburg, said: 
“‘sovernment OF the people, 
BY the people, FOR the 
people, shall not perish from 
the earth.” 


C—Columbus, who discovered us. 


T—A Tea Party of Independence at 
Boston. 
O—On! On! 


R—Betsy Ross, who made our first 
American flag in 1777 in the 
city of Philadelphia. 


Y—You and Me.* 
* In “Child Life,’’ July, 1941, there is an article, 


“This America is only You and Me’’ by Phyllis 
Tenner. 
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YOU AND I 


If I knew you and you knew me, 

’Tis seldom we would disagree. 

But having not as yet clasped hands, 

We often fail to understand 

That each one tries to do what’s right, 

To treat the other honor bright. 

How little to complain there’d be 

If I knew you and you knew me. 
—Source Unknown 


Robert Lawson has written and 
illustrated a book—‘‘They Were 
Strong and Good”—a very funda- 
mental thing for every child to be- 
lieve of our beginnings. Anne T. 
Eaton says of the book, ‘‘Out of all 
the books designed to teach boys and 
girls the meaning of democracy and 
to encourage patriotism, this one 
is likely to make the deepest im- 
pression on children.” Robert Law- 
son received the Caldecott Medal in 
1940 for this book. These days in 
which children are now living, are 
very like the days of our forefathers 
in decisions to be made. It is so 
necessary that we point out the 
guide-posts to ‘‘a sure tomorrow.” 
That integrity must be maintained, 
is one. Everyday goodness can be 
popularized if we but introduce 
heroes enough. And what books 
there are! And how books do accent 


a child’s life! So often we must re- 
mind ourselves that for primary 
children, ‘‘the world is just be- 
ginning.” 


A Mirror Activity 


Expose the class to a big collection 
of pictures of historical heroes. 
Have a symposium of what each 
child sees in the face of each hero in 
the light of stories told. Each pic- 
ture is subjected to this question: 
“What characteristic of a good 
American do you see in this face?”’ 


Courage Gentleness 
Honesty Generosity 
Faithfulness Loyalty 
Obedience Self-control 
Neighborliness Patriotism 
Kindness Perseverance 


Good Sportsmanship Co-operation 
Clean Play Reverence for 
God 


PERSONAL TEST FOR CHILDREN 


If your picture were included in 
this exhibit, what quality would you 
like people to find in yours? 

Read the story of ‘‘The Great 
Stone Face” by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 

When you go home look in a 
mirror and decide whether your 
chosen quality shows in your face. 
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What Time Is It? 


A clock is usually made to tell the 
hour of the day; but this clock face 
represents the passing of our grade 
school years—first grade and on 
through high school. In the first 
and second grades a child, through 


historical birthdays, becomes con- 
scious of America’s heroic past—a 
past to be proud of. Then the 
curriculum of each grade adds a very 
definite content toward building up 
a strong, fine patriotism. A sup- 
plementary activity might be for the 
class to contact children of other 
grades—brothers, sisters, friends— 
asking them: ‘‘What has your grade 
taught you about America?” The 
findings could be reported to the 
class. 

Thus March for us will have en- 
riched our belief in THIS, OUR 
COUNTRY. 

Many teachers will want to read 
“The American Primer’? by Darsha 
Hayes. The content of the book is 
informational and inspirational but 
it is the author, herself, who typifies 
an unselfish Americanism. 


Our twenty friendly neighbor lands, 


Republics every one, 


Naming them from memory 


I think is lots of fun. 


Uruguay and Paraguay, 
Chile, Ecuador; 
Argentina, Mexico; 


And also near our door, 


OUR FRIENDLY 
NEIGHBOR LANDS 


NorMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


Guatemala, Panama, 


Costa Rica small; 


Nicaragua, Salvador, 


Honduras,—six in all. 


Below Peru, Bolivia; 
Then Haiti, Cuba near; 
Dominican Republic where 


He found this land along with ours 
In fourteen ninety-two. 
Venezuela, Colombia, 
Brazil, and now I’m through. 


Columbus’ name is dear. 
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Act I 


CHARACTERS: 


Brush your teeth, brush your teeth, 
Brush your teeth and keep them 
clean. 
Brush your teeth, brush your teeth, 
For good health, ’twill mean. 

See your teeth are clean and white, 
Every morning, noon and night. 
ScENE: In the Assembly Room. Brush your teeth, brush your teeth, 

All good boys and girls. 


Betty (who introduces program) 
First Group THIRD GROUP 
SECOND GROUP FourRTH GROUP 


(Note: Each group may contain 
as many children as desired, and Tuirp Group: Tune: “Farmer 
each group will doubtless wish to in the Dell.” 
dramatize its particular subject in 1 
an entertaining manner. Most of Arithmetic comes next, arithmetic 
these tunes are found in “The comes next, 

Golden Book of Favorite Songs.” Two and two and two are six, 
nm) McCreary Co., Chicago, Arithmetic comes next. 
Il. 


(As the scene opens, BETTY 
faces the audience and sings. 


Tune: “Yankee Doodle.”) And also learn to multiply. 
Betty: We add, subtract, divide. 


We’re pleased you’ve come to hear 3 
us sing, 
We’re glad you’re here today. 
Our program’s full of song and joy 
About our work and play. 
——— School. Ha! Ha! Ha! 
Sing and you'll be gay, 


2 


We add, subtract, divide, we add, 
subtract, divide, 


Some problems are not hard, some 
problems are not hard, 

But now and again we get them 
wrong, 

Some problems are not hard. 


Listen to our program now FourTH Group: Tune: ‘Mary 
Sung in our jolly way! Had a Little Lamb.” 
First Group: Tune: ‘London 1 
Bridge.” Now we have geography, geography, 
1 geography, 


The bell is ringing, don’t you hear? Now we have geography, 
Don’t you hear, don’t you hear? Every day at school. 
The bell is ringing, don’t you hear? 2 

Line up, children. 


We learn the names of every state, 
2 every state, every state. 
Now we walk right to our seats, to We learn the names of every state, 
our seats, to our seats. And the countries, too. 
Now we walk right to our seats, 3 
Sit down, children. 


Rivers, mountains, lakes, and 
3 streams, lakes and _ streams, 

Then we say our prayers today, Ri lakes and streams, 
prayers today, prayers today, ivers, mountains, 


Then we say our prayers today, streams, 
Bow heads, children. We find and name them, too. 


4 
4 
Then we all salute the flag, salute We make fine maps and study them, 


the flag, salute the flag, study them, study them, 
Then we all salute the flag, We make fine maps and study them, 


Stand straight, children. And see where we all live. 


5 


lakes, and 


Au. Groups (sing the following 


song together. Betty leads 
Health inspection follows next, fol- them.) Tune: “Jingle Bells.” 
lows next, follows next, Chorus. 


Health inspection follows next, 
Keep clean, children. 


Recess bell! Recess bell! 


Ringing loud and clear. 
SECOND Group: Tune: “Lightly Oh, what fun it is to play 


Row. And run and laugh and cheer. 
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Singing through a School Day 


forward and sings. 


Recess bell! Recess bell! 
Ringing loud and clear. 

Oh, what fun it is to play 
And run and laugh and cheer. 


Act II 


CHARACTERS: 


Jack (who introduces program) 
FiFTH Group 
S1xTH Group 


SEVENTH GROUP 
EIGHTH GROUP 


ScENE: Same as Act I. 


(As scene opens JAcK steps 
Tune: ‘‘My 
Bonnie.’’) 


JACK: 


And now that recess time is over 
And we are all back at our work, 
Our fifth group will come and take 
over 
And prove that we never do shirk. 
Fifth group, fifth group, 
Step right up now and tell us, tell 
us 
Fifth group, fifth group, 
Oh, tell us what you do in school. 


FiFtH Group: Tune: ‘Three 
Blind Mice.”” (Norte: This song is 
effective if sung as a round.) 

Read, write, draw, read, write, draw, 

Books, papers, crayons, books, 
papers, crayons. 

We all jearn all of these subjects in 
school, 

And always better if we obey each 
rule. 

Don’t ever get stubborn like a balky 
mule, 

Read, write, draw. 


S1xtH Group: Tune: ‘Reuben 


and Rachel.” 
1 
Spelling, spelling, I’ve been thinking, 
What a fine thing it would be, 
If I could spell everything, friends, 
That my teacher gives to me. 


2 
Spelling, spelling, I’ve been thinking, 
What a fine thing it would be, 
If I could spell long and hard words 
Just like “through” and ‘‘thor- 
oughly.” 


3 
Spelling, spelling, I’ve been thinking, 
What a fine thing it would be, 
If all words had just two letters, 
Just like ‘‘is” and just like ‘“‘me.” 


SEVENTH Group: Tune: ‘Santa 
Lucia.”’ 
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We have our music next, 
The time for singing, 
We sing the notes so clear, 
Soft tones are ringing, 
Alto and sometimes bass, 
Soprano hearing. 
The pitch pipe helps us on, 
No off key fearing. 
Hark, hear our brand new song, 
It is three verses long. 
Singing, oh, singing, singing, oh, 
singing, 
Class with good songs to sing, 
Singing, oh, singing, singing, oh, 
singing. 
E1GHTH Group: Tune: “Wearing 
of the Green.”’ 


Oh, children, dear, and did you hear 
the news that’s going round, 

The teacher’s asked us to be quiet, 
and not to make a sound. 

Because right now we are in school 
and very good must be, 

For she is anxious to tell us a story, 
two or three— 

A story *bout some people living 
long ago, you know, 

A history of Lincoln and a president 
or so. 

She tells the nicest stories that we 
have ever heard, 

So just be quiet, children, and don’t 
you say a word. 


Aut Groups (get together led by 
Jack and sing. Tune: “Good 
Night, Ladies.’’): 
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Good-bye, children, good-bye, chil- 
dren, 

Good-bye, children, 

Our school is over now. 

Merrily we cross the street, 

Cross the street, cross the street, 

Merrily we cross the street, 

And reach the other side. 


Farewell, people, farewell, people, 
Farewell, people, 
We’re going home to play. 
Merrily we play our games, play our 
games, 
Play our games, 
Merrily we play our games, 
*Til comes another day. 
(Enp) 


The Cover-Picture Study Unit 
An Old Celtic Tale 


a IS very easy to picture the 
little girl on the cover at a party 
given in honor of good old St. 
Patrick on the 17th of March. The 
children everywhere on such oc- 
casions, no doubt, are dressed in the 
orange and the green, embellished 
here and there with the tiny three- 
leaf shamrock which is the Irish 
national emblem. Happy Irish songs 
are sung, and many a tale is told of 
how kind old St. Patrick spread the 
gospel and how he drove out all the 
snakes—yes, every one of them— 
from the happy Emerald Isle. 

Many an old Celtic tale that has 
been told and retold throughout the 
centuries is related again on this 
glad occasion. Perhaps one of the 
most popular and amusing of all 
Irish myths is the one which they 
have preferred to call ‘‘Fairy Gold.”’ 
I am going to tell it to you quite as 
I remember it, trying to wrap it 
as closely as possible in its original 
setting and to preserve its early 
zest and spirit. 


Fairy Gold 
(Readjusted from an Old Tale) 


It so happened once upon a time 
that a very poor man dreamt for 
three nights in succession that a 
bag of gold, yellow as only gold can 
be, was buried under the roots of an 
old, old ragweed bush that was 
growing in a field near his house. 

“It may be,’ says the man to 
himself, ‘‘that there’s nothing in the 
bag, but I will be after digging in 
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that very spot and if I find a treasure 
there I will be mighty well paid.’’ 
Never did the poor man let a word 
of his plans be known or did he 
mention even a scrap of his strange 
dreams to a single passer-by. 

At the close of the day, he took a 
spade (called in Ireland a loy) in 
his hand and set out to visit the lone 
ragweed bush. He hadn’t been 
digging very long when the blade of 
his spade struck against something 
hard in the ground. 

‘“‘Well,”’ says he to himself, “‘the 
treasure is not long hence for this is 
no stone that I am striking with my 
loy.” 

Long and hard, he struck at the 
hard object, when much to his 
surprise he brought to light a fine 
sack of pure gold and sparkling, 
shining jewels. He lifted the sack 
high upon his shoulders and started 
off heavily laden down the road. 
All the way home, he kept planning 
out just how he should use his 
enormous wealth. 

When he came to his place he 
went to the barn and placed the 
sack in front of three plump cows 
standing in their stalls. For he 
was not wishing to display his gold 
so that a single neighbor could know 
that he had discovered the treasure. 
But little did he know that right at 
that moment two men were sitting 
by the fire in his house sadly in need 
of shelter and a bite of food. 

Says the man to his wife as he 
entered his house, “Sure, I have a 


beautiful treasure without for you— 
bars and bars of pure rich yellow 
gold.” 

“Oh, be after bringing it into the 
house,”’ she begged. ‘‘Sure, a lump 
will rise in my heart at the sight of 

“T have better wit than to share 
my treasures with every passer-by,”’ 
says the man. ‘Content yourself. 
I’ll see that the strangers will not 
be long staying and then we’ll fetch 
the bag from the barn where I left 
it in front of the cows.”’ 

After the two strangers had de- 
parted and the house was free from 
company, the man and his wife 
went out into the yard, full of eager- 
ness and expectation. The man told 
the wife of the three dreams and of 
the finding of the gold beneath the 
ragweed bush. 

‘‘Did you spit on it?”’ she inquired. 

“T did not,”’ said the man. 

“‘My father used to say,’’ says 
she, ‘“‘that any kind of treasure to be 
enchanted and to be safe in one’s 
hands must be spit upon.” 

But the man paid no heed to the 
words of his wife because he truly 
believed that with all the bruises 
and pains he had received from 
fetching the gold, that the treasure 
was secure in his hands. Then they 
went together into the barn and 
they noticed that the cows were 
trying to free themselves from their 
stalls. 

‘*The cows are in fear of looking up 
at the treasure in front of them,”’ 
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says the wife. ‘‘The cattle have 
good judgment and they see more 
than the eyes of man.”’ 

“Let us quit talking about the 
cows,”’ said the man, ‘“‘and look at 
the lovely bag of treasure before us.”’ 

When the two went to the head of 
the stalls, the woman let out a cry of 
fear. 

“What are you bringing here 
from the place of the lonely ragweed 
bush?” she cried. ‘‘There is move- 
ment in the bag. How can it be 
treasure?”’ 

The man was loathe to believe 
her words and yet he saw with his 
own eyes that there was truth in 
what she said. 

“Let us open the bag,’’ says she. 
“And I will be praying aloud for 


protection, for there is no good 
thing in the bag.”’ 

With that, the man went over to 
the bag and started to open it wide. 
The cows fairly went wild in their 
stalls, roaring and stamping and 
trying to get free. 

Then the head of a fish, half eel 
and half snake, looked out from 
under the man’s hand which was 
feeling for the treasure. Its eyes 
were like flame and as blinding as 
the midday sun. The man leaped 
to his feet and ran toward the door. 
The woman never stirred from the 
place, but let out a scream that 
could be heard in the next town. 

The great snake twisted itself 
out of the sack and traveled along 
the ground six feet at least in 
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length. Then it reared its head 
and neck and stood swaying in the 
air. Then it twisted itself up through 
the beams until the head of it was 
touching the roof. Whether it ever 
broke through the thatch or whether 
it melted off the face of the earth or 
traveled to other lands was never 
heard tell. But the likeness of the 
snake was the only treasure ever 
to be found in the bag which the 
poor man had dug up from under the 
roots of the lone ragweed bush where 
the fairy gold was hid. 

All who have heard this old 
Celtic tale throughout the centuries 
think it no wonder that the good old 
Saint Patrick saw fit to drive all the 
snakes from the beautiful Emerald 
Isle. 


Children I Have Known 


MINNIE K. STAUFFER 


| HAVE taught little children 
for many years and my lasting 
regret is that I have not kept a 
record of some of my experiences 
with them. Now I have only my 
memory to depend upon and I 
know that many of their sayings, 
which have run the gamut from 
mirth to tears, I shall be unable to 
recall. 

One day glancing through the 
table of contents in a magazine 
searching for an article that might 
have an especial appeal, I found 
these titles: ‘‘Wild Animals I Have 
Known,’ “‘Dogs I Have Known,” 
“Authors I Have Known.” Some- 
one is always writing about such 
subjects but I have never found 
anywhere an article on ‘“‘Children I 
Have Known.” 

The longer I think about it, the 
stranger it becomes, for children 
are so surprisingly original, so re- 
freshingly honest, so loyal in their 
affections, so direct in their thinking, 
so just in their conclusions, so 
amazingly philosophical in spite of 
their limited knowledge, so humor- 
ous, so pathetic, so spiritual, so 
impish, that the wealth of material 
they supply is inexhaustible, inter- 
esting and delightful. Are they 
considered too common, too well- 
known, too familiar, to be worthy a 
place on the printed page? Our 
‘children, our own youngsters, I 
mean. To be sure the children 
created by the pen of Dickens, 
Burnett, Carroll, Maeterlinck, Bar- 
rie, and a host of others charm us. 
But my youngsters, alive—thinking 
—feeling, they inspire, encourage, 


delight and charm me incessantly. 
They are a constant challenge, and 
an unending revelation. Inadequate 
as I may be to reflect in words the 
portrait of the children who have 
given me far more than I have 
taught them, I pay my debt in 
joy and humility. Perhaps an abler 
pen than mine may be tempted to 
do the subject justice. 

One day in the fall I had had 
a particularly interesting time at 
school, one that made me recall with 
assurance Wordsworth’s lines: 


“Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home. 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy.”’ 


The windows of our classroom 
looked out upon the autumn-tinted 
hills, and through the soft blue sky 
we watched a curving line of birds 
fly southward. We had been talk- 
ing of migration as simply as we 
could to six-year-olds, and to stimu- 
late their thinking I asked, ‘‘How 
do the little birds know their way to 
the warm southland?” It was a 
puzzling question and their eyes 
had an inward look while they 
soberly considered it. Then an 
eager voice said, “I know,” and an 
inspired face looked up at me while 
two eyes, aglow with a light we 
adults have lost, shed their glory on 
me. ‘“‘You see, Miss Stauffer, the 
birds fly so high, so near to God, 
that He whispers to them how to 
go.”’ 

Dear little Bruce, Brother Law- 
rence never found God nearer than 
that—close enough to whisper where 
and how to go. So a little child 


arrives directly, with no complica- 
tions, no confusing philosophies, at 
the heart of truth. There is healing 
in such simple faith, healing and 
peace. 

Long ago I discovered such loveli- 
ness in a child’s heart that I never 
cease to marvel. When do we close 
the channel between us and the 
Spirit that broods in beauty waiting 
to reveal itself? We had been 
enjoying Millet’s picture, ‘“The Song 
of the Lark.” The children thought 
it was early in the morning. We 
created an atmosphere of peaceful 
stillness. We felt the soft breeze, 
we breathed the warm air fragrant 
with the smell of the good brown 
earth. We listened and heard the 
sweet song of the bird. We watched 
it fly, singing, into the sky. Then 
little Rita said, ‘‘I want to tell a 
story about the picture.” It is not 
a picture I use for story telling 
ordinarily, but Rita seemed en- 
tranced by beauty and desire, and 
I dared not deny her the privilege 
of creating an expression for her 
thoughts. She said, giving the girl 
in the picture a name, ‘‘Lucetta was 
avery poor girl. She worked in the 
fields. Her mother was sick. Lucetta 
worked to get food for her mother. 
One morning, while she was working, 
she heard a lark sing. She stopped 
to listen. When he flew away she 
went on with her work. But all 
day Lucetta kept his song in her 
heart to make her happy.” 

Where and how had this little 
child learned the doctrine of vica- 
rious happiness? Accustomed as I 
am to receiving these oiccasonal 
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startling flashes of mature philoso- 
phy, I am always humbled before 
their grandeur. Such words are 
uttered with a peculiar dignity. 
Sometimes I feel quite sure Heaven 
is much nearer a little child than we 
realize. 

To a little child, our world, with 
its multitude of prohibitions, is 
continually confusing. Speaking of 
his own school experience at a very 
early age Abbe Dimnet aptly says, 
‘‘When we were very good—a phrase 
I did not comprehend—Soeur Chan- 
tal played the harmonica for us.”’ 
A child is always good in his own 
eyes. That we do not approve of 
his behavior at all times is a mystery 
to him. Not all are articulate 
enough to express their bewilder- 
ment, but Wilson enlightened me 
years ago on this matter. He 
possessed more personality than 
could be accommodated on one 
chair and was annoyingly ejecting 
himself into foreign territory much 
to the detriment of the lesson. So 
he was invited to sit in a little chair 
beside me. He came instantly and 
willingly but as he drew his chair 
up close a suspicion darkened his 
momentary pleasure in being so 
favored. Yet he gallantly gave me 
opportunity to justify his faith in 
me by whispering, ‘“‘Is it for love?”’ 
He was innocent of any wrong in- 
tention, so how could he have given 
oftense? But he had come in con- 
tact with the puzzling Good and 
Bad Category too often not to 
sense from my attitude that some- 
thing had gone wrong. “Is it for 
love?’’ Childhood is so brief. All 
the love we can give can never be 
enough. 

With all good intentions on the 
part of parents and teachers, chil- 
dren have strange conceptions at 
times, particularly with words. One 
of the most amusing experiences 
along this line came when I asked a 
little boy his name and received the 
reply, ““Bobbie Dont.” It seemed 
an odd name, but as he insisted that 
was what his mother called him, I 
accepted it. A short time after his 
admission his mother came for him 
and I addressed her as Mrs. Dont. 
She corrected me. Her name she 
said was Mrs. Andrews. Then I 
told her that Bobbie insisted his 
name was “Bobbie Dont.’’ She was 
genuinely puzzled. Why had he 
said such a thing. Calling him to 
her she said, “Bobbie, what is your 
name?” Instantly he replied, ‘‘Bob- 
bie Dont”? ‘‘Why do you say that, 
dear?” she said. ‘‘That’s what you 
always call me, Mother. You al- 
ways say ‘Bobbie-don’t.’ ”’ 

In spite of our most valiant efforts 
to create the right conceptions, 
some children misunderstand. We 


were to have an excursion in a near- 
by park to look for signs of spring. 
Before we went we talked briefly of 
the things we should look for, so 
the word ‘“‘sign’”’ would be meaning- 
ful. We seemed intelligent on the 
subject and started off, saw many 
things we had anticipated, and 
returned to talk over our voyage of 
discovery. Everything was going 
beautifully until I called on Evelyn. 
“And what sign of spring did you 
see, Evelyn?” I asked. ‘‘Keep off 
the grass,’’ she replied, creating in 
me such bewildering conjectures 
that I have not been able to formu- 
late them into rational conclusions 
to this day. 


Children are keenly sensitive. 
Their world is small, hedged in by 
a few experiences. Everything is 
important. Joy knows no bounds, 
and grief is abysmal. I shall never 
forget the pathos in the voice of a 
little child, who had recently moved 
into the neighborhood, as she stood 
before the children in an oral English 
period giving her impromptu con- 
tribution on ‘‘My Playmate.”’ 

“IT had a little playmate. Her 
name was Elsie. We always played 
together. She loved me and I 
loved her. But I moved away. 
I shall never see Elsie again. I shall 
never have a playmate like her.”’ 

After the Christmas holidays a 
lovely blue-eyed little girl brought 
her doll to school. As she gave it to 
me her eyes widened with the 
mystery of a strange experience as 
she said, ‘‘My Daddy gave me this 
doll for Christmas. Now he is 
dead.”’ 


Some are keenly sensitive to 
words, an interesting trait in a six- 
year-old. I never look at irises 
without seeing Jim at my desk with 
an exquisite collection in his hands, 
and his own deep violet eyes glowing 
in appreciation of their loveliness. 
‘Miss Stauffer, I brought these 
fleur-de-lis for you.’’ Fleur-de-lis! 
Lilies of France—Jeanne D’Arc— 
high courage—challenge. Even chil- 
dren respond to the high call of 
beauty, physical and spiritual. 

Children are sensitive to kindness, 
appreciative and desirous of ex- 
pressing their gratitude. Hanging 
above her desk our school counselor 
has a little calendar one of my little 
Italian boys made in school. She 
had taken Delette with some other 
children to a motion picture per- 
formance during Christmas week 
and when he returned to school 
after the holidays she had found 
the gift on her desk with no word 
except his name written on it. He 
had nothing with which to repay her 
kindness to him but the calendar he 
had made. He gave her his all, 
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quietly, but confident she would 
understand because it was so in- 
evitable to him. 

Children are sensitive to charm, 
and are dependable judges. Little 
Maisie was late one cold morning 
and on her entrance Marion sprang 
immediately to help her with her 
galoshes and coat. On going to the 
cloak room a mitten fell to the 
floor. Marion picked it up and was 
about to return it to Maisie when 
its size appealed to her so strongly 
she turned to me and said, ‘‘Look, 
Miss Stauffer, isn’t this tiny? Did 
you ever see such a tiny mitten? 
Isn’t it cunning? Look at the 
teeny little fingers.’”” Wee Maisie 
and loving Marion made a charming 
little scene we all enjoyed. 

Children vary in their apprecia- 
tion of humor as adults do. Some 
are so literal they never detect the 
humor in a situation. I remember 
years ago telling to children who 
came from German homes the Ger- 
man legend of the man in the moon. 
Upon finishing I suggested that they 
look that night to see if they could 
see the man who had been relegated 
to the moon because he had chopped 
wood on the Sabbath day and 
gathered the bundle of fagots. Dur- 
ing my recital of the story little Elsa 
had evinced an increasing scorn of 
the events I was narrating. Upon 
finishing the tale she exploded with 
utter disdain, ‘‘Well, my father has 
chopped wood many Sundays and 
the Lord never sent him to the 
moon.’’ So much for fact versus 
fancy. 

I think we rarely realize the 
passion of children’s love. We are 
their all. They have not lived long 
enough to have established a past, 
while the future is beyond their 
ability to anticipate. We are their 
world. One morning before the 
others came in, tiny Ethel opened the 
door and the look on her face startled 
me. ‘‘What is it, dear?” I asked. 
She burst into tears as she rushed 
toward me and throwing her little 
arms about me, sobbing and laugh- 
ing, she said, ‘‘You’re not dead, are 
you? I dreamed you were dead and 
I had to come early to make sure 
you weren’t.’’ Several times during 
the day she ran to me clasping me 
close to whisper, ‘‘I am so glad you’re 
not dead.”” It was a revelation to 
me to know how much a child 
really cared, a revelation and a 
challenge. 

Children have an enviable way 
of putting into practice that a 
straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points. No circum- 
locution for them. To a little 
youngster who had been waiting 
to be called for with a growing 
apprehension that she had been 
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forgotten, I said, “I guess you 
will just have to have a little more 
patience. Do you know what pa- 
tience “Yes,’’ she replied, 
‘‘waiting.”’ I never have been able 
to define it better. 

Sometimes this trait leads to a 
philosophical appraisal that is en- 
lightening. Even our tiny young- 
sters prove the words of the prophet, 
“There is a spirit in man and the 
inspiration of the Lord giveth him 
understanding.”” I read Milne’s 
poem ‘‘Market Square’’ to the 
children describing Christopher 
Robin’s futile efforts to buy a rabbit. 
Nothing to buy with his pennies but 
lavender, saucepans, and mackerel, 
‘“‘no rabbits, not anywhere there.”’ 
But finally with no penny to spend 
and not caring about rabbits he 
went ‘‘to the old gold common”’ and 
‘found them everywhere there.”’ 
A reflective miss of six philosophized 
thus: ‘‘That’s always the way. 
When you want something you 
never can have it, but when you 
don’t want it, that’s all you can 
get.” 

We are mistaken if we think we 
must live down to our children. 
Their hearts are undivided in their 
love for us, and hunger for our love 


tothem. Their minds are fresh and 
peculiarly free from entangling and 
disconcerting theories and are very 
active. ‘If the sun is always in the 
sky, why is it dark at night?” asks 
a five-year-old. They are fair and 
just in their judgments and although 
they may do everything and a little 
extra some days to try our patience 
and endurance, when finally we 
deal the well-merited consequences 
they offer no resistance and really 
seem to be rather proud of us for 
handling the situation intelligently 
at last. Their humorous sayings 
leaven the heaviness of the day. 
Many are unforgettable. I never 
see a picture of a camel without 
recalling Marjorie’s creation. She 
came to me so perturbed. ‘‘Miss 
Stauffer, look! My crayon slipped 
and it made the camel smile.” 
It did, too. For once that super- 
cilious beast looked amused. I 
think I shall never have a child late 
for assembly in the auditorium 
without recalling Adrian. He had 
not arrived when the class left the 
room for our first Friday assembly. 
Upon returning I found him there. 
“Why didn’t you come down, 
Adrian?” I asked. ‘I didn’t have 
any money to buy a ticket,”’ he said. 
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Not longer ago than yesterday we 
had the painful ordeal of trouble. 
Meek little Johannes Vikingstad 
had been lassoed at play time much 
against his will and he and the seven 
cowboys were presented to me for 
being very naughty. Johannes was 
so irate,—his dignity had been 
ignored and insulted,—he could not 
listen to any explanation. It took 
patience, tact, and diplomacy to 
soothe and humble him for he had 
turned pugilist to the surprise of his 
captors who thought they had 
roped a buffalo. I felt a little 
breathless when we finally had 
presented our due apologies to the 
one on duty in the playground, but 
said, ‘‘Well, are we all ready now for 
our lessons?” From a little girl 
with eyes as deep blue as the 
morning sky came these words, 
‘Miss Stauffer, can’t we take a 
little time to get happy again?” 
What excellent advice! We sang 
our favorite song about the robin. 
We recited our Clippety Clop poem. 
We breathed deeply, happily. The 
past was in the limbo of forgotten— 
completely forgotten—things. 

Live down to children! No— 
live up to them! Let us take time 
to be happy. 


Living Together Out of Doors 


March Experiences 


ETHEL R. 


SPRING 
Spring is coming! Spring is coming! 
How do you think I know? 
I found some pussy willows 
So I think it must be so. 
—Author Unknown 


The boys and girls in Ann Harvey’s class said this 
little poem over and over as they gathered pussy willows 
one day early in March. Back in the schoolroom they 
made a lovely large bouquet of some of these. The 
extra ones they used to make pussies by taking the 
soft furry buds off the twigs and pasting them on 
kitten patterns. Each child tied a big bow around his 
pussy’s neck. As they worked they enjoyed the poem: 


CATKIN 
I have a little pussy, 
And her coat is silver gray, 
She lives in a great wide meadow 
And she never runs away. 
She always is a pussy, 
She’ll never be a cat, 
Because she is a pussy willow! 
Now what do you think of that! 
—Author Unknown 


Then the teacher sang to them the song, “‘The Pussy 


TAYLOR 


Willows,” by Riley and Weidig from The Progressive 
Music Series, Vol. I, published by Silver, Burdett and 
Co. 


One sunshiny March day when almost all the snow 
had melted and hurried away Sharon spied some tiny 
flowers lifting their heads from the thawing ground on 
the south side of the schoolhouse. 

“They are just where we planted those little brown 
things last fall,’’ remembered Don. 

‘‘Bulbs—that’s the name of them,’’ explained Sally. 
“Our bulbs were hidden under the ground all during 
November, December, January, February,—long, cold 
months with short days, long nights, biting winds, and 
high-heaped snowdrifts.”’ 

“The snow kept them warm and snug,” said Mary 
Ann, “‘but as soon as March came. with its spring 
sunshine they awakened.”’ 

‘Just as our turtles did,” added Jimmy. ‘Don’t 
you remember how they buried themselves in the sand 
just before our Thanksgiving vacation and slept all 
winter long?” 

‘‘They were hibernating,” said John, proud to use the 
new word they had learned while watching the turtles. 

‘‘Bears hibernate, too,”’ said Richard. 
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“Yes, they are awakening now from their long winter 
sleep,”’ said Ann Harvey. ‘‘Some of them are coming 
out of their winter caves with two tiny cubs that were 
born in the cave. These babies are unbelievably small 
—only about this long (eight or nine inches).”’ 

“So little! And the grown-up bears are such great 
big animals!’’ exclaimed the children. 

‘““My grandpa says the woodchucks are coming out 
of their holes now, too,”’ said Tommy. 

‘‘When we go back to our room perhaps we can find 
some stories about animals and plants that sleep all 
winter,” suggested the teacher. ‘‘But now who knows 
the name of these flowers that have awakened so early 
in the spring?’’ When no one remembered, she said the 
poem, “‘Crocus,’”’ by Sarah J. Day; then, of course, 
everyone knew. Following this they enjoyed the 
song, ‘“‘Peek-a-boo,’’ which begins ‘“‘Mother Crocus 
woke her babes...” from Progressive Music 
Series, Vol. I. 


On a country walk when they were near the side of a 
pond they noticed masses of little eggs, about the size 
of a pea, which floated on the surface of the water, lying 
among the long grass at the edge of the pond. A few 
days later they went back to the same place and looked 
for those dark looking eggs; but most of them were 
gone. In their places were hundreds of funny little 
black creatures with very big heads and flat, thin tails 
which made them look a little like fish. 

“These little black creatures are called tadpoles,” 
said Ann Harvey. ‘‘They grow very fast because they 
eat a great deal. Little legs grow out from the sides of 
the body; the tail disappears; and the animal is no 
longer a tadpole, but a little frog, jumping about just 
as you have often seen frogs do.”’ 

There are many interesting things about the frog. 
It not only drinks with its mouth, but sucks up water 
through a great many little holes in its skin, just as a 
sponge does if you put it into a pan of water. After a 
frog has worn its coat for some time and thinks it is 
getting rather tight, it decides to get rid of it. When 
several frogs have made up their minds to change their 
skins, having, of course, new ones underneath, they 
begin at once. Two of. its friends hold the one whose 
coat is to come off, tight round the middle of its body. 
Then one or two others give little bites and pulls at 
its skin, till first one leg, and then another, and at last 
the whole body is set free; and the frog appears with 
a clean white skin. 


“Oh, look!’’ exclaimed Jerry to the other children as 
he ran into the schoolroom, ‘“‘Here is a boat my dad 
showed me how to make out of a paper. And my 
mother says that if all of you want to make little boats 
you might bring them to the brook by my playhouse 
to sail them.”’ 

“Oh, that will be fun!’’ cried all the boys and girls. 
“Let’s make our boats right away!”’ 

Jerry’s playhouse was built under the branches of a 
large oak, and close beside a little brook where spotted 
fish darted to and fro, and turned their pretty sides to 
show the bright orange and yellow spots, so the chil- 
dren thought. There were speedy little minnows, too, 
which delighted them. What fun it was to sit there 
watching the fish darting about in the water as each 
child sailed his own little boat. A few of the boats 
sailed away from the children. Elsie wondered where 
they were going and when they would come back. The 
boys and girls were unusually quiet, so Ann Harvey 
told them about another little boy who loved to play 
with boats. Robert Louis Stevenson sometimes called 
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his bed his boat; sometimes built a boat of chairs on 
the stairs; sometimes played with little paper boats 
which he made as these children had; sometimes used 
chips for boats and put stones, or berries, or bright 
flowers on them; and sometimes played that large, 
green leaves were his boats. He played that they were 
loaded with all kinds of good things for children in the 
far-away lands. ‘Oh, how glad the boys and girls of 
those far-away lands will be to see my boats come in!”’ 
he said. Sometimes he, like Elsie, wondered when his 
boats would all come home again. When Robert 
Louis Stevenson grew up he remembered the fun he had 
had sailing boats and wrote this poem: 


WHERE Go THE Boats? 
Dark brown is the river, 
Golden is the sand, 
It flows along forever, 
With trees on either hand. 


Green leaves a-floating, 
Castles of the foam, 

Boats of mine a-boating— 
When will all come home? 


On goes the river 
And out past the mill, 
Away down the valley, 
Away down the hill. 


Away down the river, 
A hundred miles or more, 
Other little children 
Shall bring my boats ashore. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson 


After the children grew tired of sailing their boats 
and watching the fish Jerry took them inside the piay- 
house which belongéd: to him and his sisters. There 
were rustic shelves filled with bright colored stones, 
curious petrified shells, and the greenest, softest moss. 
Jerry showed the others how they made charming vases 
from the wet moss. Some of the children were es- 
pecially interested in the petrified shells, wondering how 
they came to be so far away from the sea, if ever there 
were real live fish in them, and how the shells turned to 
stone. 

‘I wish I knew all about these shells,” said Gretchen. 
‘“‘When I am old enough to study geology I’ll find out 
all about them. Here are shells hundreds of miles 
away from the ocean and all turned to stone. How 
did they get here, and how did they turn to stone?” 

Jerry could not answer her questions; so he suggested 
that they all follow him across the brook to a place 
where the dandelions were yellow as gold, and the 
children could pick as many as they liked. Jerry’s 
mother said this poem for them: 


DANDELION 
There was a pretty dandelion, 
With lovely, fluffy hair, 
That glistened in the sunshine 
And in the summer air. 


But oh! this pretty dandelion 
Soon grew old and gray; 
And, sad to tell! her charming hair 
Blew many miles away. 
—Anonymous 


‘“‘Where do the seed feathers go when they are blown 
from the stem?”’ asked a child. 

“Some of them slip away to hide under the grass of 
the lawn where they will sleep all summer and all 
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winter, and next spring will come out again, wide- 
awake young dandelions,’ answered Jerry’s mother. 
‘‘And yellow birds take the gray plumes left to weave 
into the lining of their nests, and many, many cold 
little birds will be glad that the golden flowers were 
changed to dandelion-down.”’ 


‘“My uncle says that the sap is beginning to run now 
and if our class comes over we can bring some sap back 
to school with us,” eagerly exclaimed Bobby, as he 
hurried into the schoolroom. Plans for the trip were 
made, and Miss Harvey told how early in the spring 
the sap begins to run up into the branches of all trees. 
Bobby’s uncle’s trees were sugar-maples, into the trunks 
of which little tubes had been driven, and a pail hung 
below each tube to catch the sap which was running 
out of the tree through the tube. Each child tasted 
the sap; and most of them liked it because it was sweet 
like sugar and water. It was fun taking a pail of sap 
back to school where it was boiled a long time, until it 
turned into maple syrup. 


Poems to Use during March 
THE RoBIN 
When father takes the spade to dig, 
Then robin comes along, 
He sits upon a little twig, 
And sings a little song. 


But if the tree be very far, 
He does not sit alone, 
He comes up close to where we are, 
And bobs upon a stone. 
—Christini Rossetti 


What does it mean when the bluebird comes 
And builds its nest, singing sweet and clear? 
When violets peep through the blades of grass? 
These are the signs that spring is here. 
—Author Unknown 


WHEN THE WINTER IS OVER 


And when the winter is over, 
The boughs will get new leaves, 
The quail come back to the clover, 
And the swallow back to the eaves. 


The robin will wear on his bosom 
A vest that is bright and new, 
And the loveliest wayside blossom 
Will shine with the sun and dew. 
—Alice Cary 


Bobby’s uncle’s sugar-maples had little tubes in their 
trunks, below which pails were hung to catch the sap 
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LITTLE GUSTAVA 


Little Gustava sits in the sun, 

Safe in the porch, and the little drops run 

From the icicles under the eaves so fast, 

For the bright spring sun shines warm at last, 
And glad is little Gustava. 


She wears a quaint little scarlet cap. 

And a little green bowl she holds in her lap, 

Filled with bread and milk to the brim, 

And a wreath of marigolds round the rim: 
“Ha! Ha!’ laughs little Gustava. 


Up comes her little gray, coaxing cat, 

With her little pink nose, and she mews, ‘“‘What’s that?”’ 

Gustava feeds her,—she begs for more; 

And a little brown hen walks in at the door: 
“‘Good-day!”’ cries little Gustava. 


She scatters crumbs for the little brown hen, 

There comes a rush, and a flutter, and then 

Down fly her little white doves so sweet, 

With their snowy wings and their crimson feet: 
*‘Welcome!”’ cries little Gustava. 


So dainty and eager they pick up the crumbs; 

But who is this through the doorway comes? 

Little Scotch terrier, little dog Rags, 

Looks in her face, and his funny tail wags: 
laughs little Gustava. 


‘“You want some breakfast, too?’”’ and down 

She sets the bowl on the brick floor brown; 

And little dog Rags drinks up the milk, 

While she strokes his shaggy locks, like silk: 
“Dear Rags!” says little Gustava. 


Waiting without stood sparrow and crow 
Cooling their feet in the melting snow. 
“‘Won’t you come in, good folk?” she cried. 
But they were too bashful, and stayed outside 
Though “‘Pray come in!’ cried Gustava. 


So the last she threw them, and knelt on the mat 

With doves and biddy and dog and cat. 

And her mother came to the open house-door: 

“Dear little daughter, I bring you some more, 
For all your pets!”’ 


Kitty and terrier, biddy and doves, 
All things harmless Gustava loves, 
And shy, kind creatures ’tis joy to feed, 
And spring days are sweet indeed 
To happy little Gustava! 
—Celia Thaxter 


THE WIND 
Which way does the wind blow, 
And where does he go? 
He rides over the water, 
And over the snow. 
He rages and tosses, 
And bare is the tree, 
As when you look upward 
You plainly can see; 
But from where he comes, 
Or where he goes, 
There is no one can tell you, 
There is no one who knows. 
—Mary Lamb 
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Seatwork for March Experiences 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Draw a circle around the words Draw a line between words that go 
which make you think of March. together. 


wind bluebird maple tree blows 
jack-o’-lantern cardinal bluebird crocus 
™ sap dandelion wind furry 
| tte bulb first bird 
Christmas tree skates 
green grass garden Guess these riddles. 
pussy willow 1. I sleep all winter. 
~<tiimanaee My fur makes very warm clothing. 
Fill each blank in this poem with | live where it is cold. 
the right word from the list below. Iam a large animal, but my babies 
are very tiny when they are born. 
Pussy Willows Who am I? 
So plump, fair, and When it gets cold I bury myself in 
the mud. 
ilk 
I sleep all winter, too. 
They peep from their tiny .......... In the spring I wake up. 
blankets, I carry my house on my back. 
Who am I? 
ftest 3. In March before all the snow is off 
the ground I poke my head 
milk SO kite through the ground. 
furry never dandelion I have a little white blossom. 
brown pussies March Some children put me in the ground 
last fall. 
ian Which is right? Underline. I was brown and round then. 


They called me a bulb. 
1. The first spring bird is the What is my name now? 


(Answers: bear turtle crocus) 


plow, 


bluebird goldfinch mockingbird 


Do these things. 
a 1. Draw some maple trees. 
one week all winter one day Put pails on them for sap. 
3. Pussy willows come in............ 2. Draw a crocus. 


Color the flower white. 
Color the leaves green. 
4. Sapruns upin the treesin......... 3. Make a kite. 


spring November August Put a long string on it. 


August spring fall 
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What 
am I? 


For Tiny Tots 


AGNES 
CHOATE WONSON 


I have large ears, I like to sing 
My hind legs are long; And I like to fly; 
I can jump and hop, Myjfeathers are blue, 
Hip-hoppity along! As the blue spring sky! 
I like to swim,— I have a bushy tail 
I have a yellow back; And my fur is gray; 
I have a long bill, I love to eat nuts 


And I say, “Quack! Quack!” On a raw March day! 
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A Mexican Story 
for March 


Ready to Color 
AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Our wide sombrero hats 
Help us keep cool, 

While we play our guitars 
On the way to school! 


I went to the market 
For some fruit today, 

But my donkey decided 
He’d stop by the way! 


I ride to school 
On my donkey each week; 


He goes to sleep while 
My lessons I speak. 


When I am tired 
I sleep as you see 
Beneath the shade 


M | Of a nice palm tree! 
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SAFETY POSTER Thelma Moreland P| 


SAMMY, THE 
SAFETY BROWNIE, 
SAYS: 


“Don’t ever 
drink from 
strange bottles. 


They may 
contain poison!”’ 


The Brownie tells children that they should beware of all bottles of medicines, liquids, etc., which may con- 
tain poison. Be sure to keep all bottles out of reach of babies and small children, too. 

Make a poster of this picture, coloring the Brownie’s suit gray, with blue collar and cuffs and buttons. Use 
black lightly to make gray. His cap may be red, and his hair yellow. Then paste it on a sheet of green con- 
struction paper, and write a verse about it. 
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Marguerite Gode 


There once was a kite, 
With a chase-about tail, 
Went up in the air 
For an early March sail. 
High over the housetops 
He merrily flew, 
High over the meadows 
Up into the blue. 
He zigzagged and twisted, 
He dangled and dipped, 
Above the bare woodlands 
He merrily skipped. 
His sharp little eyes 
Peering that way and this, 
So cunning was he 
Not a thing did he miss. 
He spied out a river 
Just hatched from its shell 
Of crystal bright ice 
As he hurried pell-mell 
To circle the willows 
Where pussy-cats gray, 


,Perched snug on the branches, 


Were sleeping away. 
A brave little crocus 

From her winter bed 
Out into the new world 

Was poking her head. 
A first-comer robin 

Cocked upward his eye 
And chirped to the kite 

As it plummeted by. 
Then back from the country 

And into the town 
To find people taking 

Their storm windows down. 
A much sheltered street 

Was the first to be seen 
Parading a new 

Little carpet of green. 
And down on the playground 

Unmindful of weather 
Some freckle-faced urchins 

Played marbles together. 
The old kiteling chuckled, 

“I knew it was Spring,”’ 
And willingly dropped 

At the jerk of his string, 
Content with his travels 

And happy in knowing 
That Spring was approaching 

And Winter was going. 


discover. 


See how many signs of Spring you can 
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March Art 


Suggestions 


LOUISE D. TESSIN 


, seems hardly any time 
at all between holidays and festival 
dates. Christmas and Valentine’s 
have just passed, and now Easter 
time will soon be here. And that 
revives the desire to draw and paint 
spring scenes, young animals and 
birds, and the first flowers of the 
year. 

But before we go on to the art 
lessons offered in this issue, let us stop 
to study the maps of Colombia, the 
chosen South American country for 
this month. 

Just what do we know about this 
important country, its history and 
its relations to its neighbors and to 
the United States? It is bordered 
by the Atlantic (Caribbean Sea) 
and by Panama on the north, by 
the Pacific on the west, by Ecuador 
and Peru on the south, and by 
Brazil and Venezuela on the east. 
Some of its boundaries are still in 
dispute. Nine-tenths of her people 
live on one-third of her area, namely, 
the high sections between 4,000 and 
10,000 feet. Two-thirds of her area, 
that vast eastern section drained by 
the tributaries of the Orinoco and 
Amazon, is hot and sparsely settled. 
The fertile valleys that are tilled, 
and where the rich mines are located, 
are between the mountain ranges of 
the western area. Colombia’s two 
great rivers are the Cauca and the 
Magdalena. The latter is one of 
the five great rivers of South 
America. There are many inter- 
esting waterfalls in its course, one 
of these ranks among the greatest 
in the world. The Magdalena has 
about 500 tributaries flowing through 
this tropical plain. These form the 
chief means of transportation and 
communication. The river is nav- 
igable for 930 miles in from the sea. 

Modern aviation has cut the 
traveling time between centers from 
weeks to hours. There are few 
railroad lines. Most of the travel 
is by auto or on the backs of horses 
and donkeys. The roads are none 
too good and often alarmingly steep. 

Colombia is about as large as the 
combination of Arizona, Nevada, 
Colorado and New Mexico. She 
has two wet and two dry seasons, 
alternating each other, and of about 
three months in length. Her cli- 
mate varies from tropical to tem- 
perate and cold regions. In the 
Choco district, just below Panama, 


it rains every afternoon every day 
in the year. Three chains of moun- 
tains cut through the country from 
north to south. The western range 
rises to heights of 12,000 feet, the 
central range goes up to 18,400 feet, 
while the eastern range tops at 
16,700 feet. Many of the highest 
peaks are active or semi-active 
volcanoes. With the exception of 
her three important seaports, all her 
cities of note are located from 3,000 
to almost 10,000 feet high. 

Her people are mostly Spanish 
mixture, about 68%. It is estimated 
there are 7% pure Indians, 5% 
Negroes, 20% whites. The latter 
are mostly English, German, French 
and Irish. About one-third of her 
people live in the cities. Bogota, 
the capital, is a center of culture and 
thriving industry. Cali and Medellin 
are known for their beauty as well 
as industry. Their lower altitude 
makes their climate more pleasant 
than Bogota. Barranquilla and 
Cartagena are modern and busy 
seaports on the north. Buenaven- 
tura is the seaport on the Pacific. 

Coffee is Colombia’s greatest ex- 
port. It is a mild coffee and brings 
the highest price on the market. 
Colombia is the second greatest 
exporter of coffee in the world. 
About 70% of it goes to the United 
States. It is grown at an elevation 
of 2,000 to 7,000 feet, and can be 
picked all year round. The Colom- 
bians grow their own seed and guard 
it jealously to keep the quality up. 

Bananas make up Colombia’s 
second important export. These are 
sent mostly to England. Other 
crops are tobacco, cotton, sugar, 
rubber, cacao, plants for drugs, 
balsams for paints and varnishes, 
sarsaparilla, vanilla, tonka, castor 
oil seed, ginger, fibers which are 
woven into rope, sacks, twine, etc. 
Colombia produces silk. The mul- 
berry tree does well and cocoons 
produce constantly all through the 
year. 

Colombia has large areas of live 
stock, and exports hides and skins. 
It grows wheat, rice and tropical and 
temperate fruits, such as oranges, 
bananas, mangoes, pineapples, plums, 
quinces, grapes, cocoanuts, sugar 
cane, grains and peanuts. 

Colombia carries on an important 
pearl industry. These are found 
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in the waters on the northern shore: 
and the extreme southern coast 
Colombia has at least 150 millio 
acres of tropical and temperat 
forests. It has important oil wells. 
She has the only producing emerald 
mines in the world, and has exported 
these gems for four centuries. Next 
to Russia, she produces the greatest 
amount of platinum in the world. 
Her mines also yield gold, silver, 
copper, coal and salt. The latter 
supply is so great, it is estimated to 
be enough for the whole world for 
the next one hundred years. 

Colombia is known for its many 
types of orchids which grow in 
abundance in the forests. Some 
are very rare. One has brought the 
price of $6,000. 

There are two islands in the 
Caribbean that belong to Colombia, 
named Old Providence and San 
Andres, about 100 to 150 miles due 
east of Nicaragua. 


Poster 
(Jungle Child) 
(Page 34) 

Because of the great differences in 
Colombia’s altitudes, people live 
differently in various parts of this 
country. The low jungles are very 
hot. The equator passes through 
the lower part of Colombia. How- 
ever, the gentle trade winds help to 
cool the air a little and make the 
heat less intense. 


Calendar 
(To Market in Colombia) 


(Page 11) 


Here we see the costumes worn in 
the cooler sections of Colombia. 
Up to 4,000 feet it is hot and tropical. 
From 4,000 feet to 6,000 feet it is 
cooler. Palms grow in this belt, as 
well as a great variety of semi- 
tropical fruits. From 6,000 feet to 
10,000 feet it is temperate, and 
above that the vegetation becomes 
Alpine. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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COLOMBIA AND ITS DIVISIONS Louise D. Tessin 
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PICTURE MAP OF COLOMBIA 
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GLORIFYING THE KITCHEN CLOCK 


Louise D. Tessin 
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March Art Suggestions 
(Continued from page 30) 


Glorifying the Kitchen Clock 
(Page 35) 


Here is an opportunity to design 
something that is both practical 
and decorative. It is a problem in 
simple woodwork. 

A box can be made of 14-inch thick 
wood (basswood or bass veneer) 
with the cut-out decoration serving 
as the front of the box. The round 
hole against which the face of the 
clock is placed should be exactly as 
big as the face of the clock. Two 
metal or glass beads can be attached 
to fine chains, and these in turn 
attached to two tacks under the 
box to appear as weights. Fine 
chains can be cut from dime store 
jewelry (1). 

(2) The box can be hung on the 
wall by a fine picture wire. Attach 
wire to two tacks under the top of 
the box. 

(3) A chalk box can be used to 
hold the clock. Cut the round hole 
where it will fit the face of the clock. 
Nail a decorative front over this (4). 

(4) When a decorated front is 
added to the face of a box, make the 
second hole larger than the one in 
the box (shaded section), or else it 
will be difficult to see the face of the 
clock. Instead of using 14-inch wood 
for (4), this piece can be cut from 
bass plywood. 

(5) Many interesting designs can 
be worked out. The painting is 
done in oil colors. When the paint 
is dry, give the finished work a coat 
of clear varnish or shellac. Thin 
oil colors with turpentine or gasoline 
and use same for washing out 
brushes. Be sure to keep all paint 


cloths in a tightly covered tin can to 
prevent fires. 

(6-7) The face of the decoration 
may be a scalloped circle. The 
space about the little bird has been 
cut out. 


Easter Art Suggestions 
(Page 36) 


There are so many things we can 
make for Easter time—(1) napkin 
rings, (2) greeting cards, (3) little 
cut-outs, (4) borders, (5) sym- 
metrical units, (6) baskets, and 
lovely pictures of rabbits in the 
fields with spring flowers or near a 
nest of gay Easter eggs. 

One good design can be used for 
all of these. (7) is a small brace 
with a slit at the top (A). This 
fits into a slit (B), cut into the base 
of the rabbit. This requires no 
paste. 

(8) is a decorated box. Cut the 
green leaves for decorating the 
outside, as (9). All the flowers can 
be cut at one time from folded paper 
(10). Line the box with green 
paper. See how the chick is made to 
stand, by using blades of grass as 
braces,—cut-paper (C). 

Borders may be made of cut 
paper. They can be a repeat of 
traced units and colored. They 
can be used as window decorations. 


Rabbits Personified 
(Page 37) 

Here is a wonderful chance for 
individual expression! Let us draw 
a dressed-up rabbit. It may be a 
character from a popular story, like, 
‘Peter Rabbit,” or it may be any 
figure in gay clothes and doing 
something interesting. 
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One application of the idea is that 
every child use the same head to 
start with and develop his drawing 
from that point on. Or each child 
can sketch a rabbit’s head of his 
own. See how the head may be 
turned to accommodate a front 
view or side view of the body. 
Sometimes new results are best 
achieved by sketching the body 
first and fitting the head to the 
body. Ears may be set at various 
angles. 

The large rabbit head should be 
used for a drawing for 12 x 18 inch 
paper. The smaller heads will fit 
figures for 9x12 inch paper. A 
background may be added to the 
sketch. The heads may be re- 
versed for new poses. Color the 
pictures in gay flat tones. The 
pictures may be used for making 
lists of descriptive sentences. 


Music 
(I Once Saw Two Robins) 
(Page 39) 

“Cheer up, Cheer up, cheerily, 
cheerily, cheerily,”’ that is the robin’s 
merry song in early spring. And 
because everyone likes the robin and 
his merry song, we have selected a 
tune about the robin for this month. 
Can you paint a picture of a robin, 
or of other spring birds? Perhaps 
you can tell interesting stories about 
birds.* 


*“American Bird Biographies,”’ by Arthur 
A. Allen (Comstock Publishing Co., Ithaca, 
N. Y.). While this is not a recent book, it 
is one that will always hold a wealth of 
accurate, interesting information for chil- 
dren. In this book, the birds tell the story 
of their lives, their migrations, their useful- 
ness and their habits. It would be well to 
investigate your library, to see if it has this 
very good book. 


The Sleepy Woodchuck 


The woodchuck sleeps all winter long, 


At least so I am told. 


He lives on fat that he has stored 
And doesn’t mind the cold. 


He digs his cave in an open field, 


Or else beneath a wall. 
He breathes so very slowly 


He hardly breathes at all! 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


He doesn’t make a single noise, 


He doesn’t even éat, 


He just sleeps on and on and on 
And hardly moves his feet. 


I think, though, if the woodchuck 


Had ice skates and a sled, 
He wouldn’t SLEEP the winter long,— 


He’d play outdoors instead! 


SS 
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Onee Baw Roltima 


MODERATELY 


Lovise Tessin 


1 ONCE SAW TWO ROB - BINS WHO HAD A FINE NEST IN A 
ONE DAY AS THE SUN WAS SO WARM AND SO BRIGHT AND So.) SHIN —- Y 


THEY HAD TWO BA-BIES TWO RED ROB'BIN BA-BIES AS SWEET AS THEY COULD BE. 
SWEET MRS. ROB-BIN SAID TO HER SMALL ROB-GINS, ITS TIME FOR YOU TO FLY ."| THE | BA-BIES 
ALL THROUGH THE TREES THEY FLEW JUST AS THEY PLEASED, AND THEY SANG THE WHOLE DAY LONG.| THEIRTUNE WAS 


" " 
OH CHEER UP. OH CHEER UP, | 
\N- DEED YES WE WOULD YES WE 


CHEER UP,OH CHEER UP. | 


HEARD HIM SING, UP IN THE OLD AP-PLE TREE. 


WISH WE COULD, WED REAL- LY} LIKE TO TRY." 
HEARD THEM SING, “CHEER LY| CHEER-I-AY-DEE. 


> 


= 
AP - PLE| TREE. AND 
IN YTHE| SKY. THEN 
1 THE SWEET LIT- TLE THINGS LEARNED TO USE THEIR WEE WINGS, AND THEY LEARNED TO| SING THE|SONG. AND 
t 
i 
e 
id 
at ROB BIN SANG To THEM, |SONG SO | MER- FLY 
STRETCHED THEIR BA-- BY WINGS AND] SAID," WED] LIKE TO TRY. 
jur LIKE A SYM-PHO- NY , UP \N THE | AP-PLE TREE. 
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Walnut Shells 


I. DYER KUENSTLER 


Oren a large English walnut carefully and 
remove all the nut meat. Then ask your big brother 
to heat an ice-pick in the gas, and burn holes in the 
shell, two at the back, and one in the front, as in 
Sketch 1. 


Glue the insides of shells and line them with soft 
white cotton. See Sketch 2. 


Sketch 3 shows a hinge of bright colored ribbon at 
back of shell, finished off with a bow. 


Sew a large round bead through the front hole on 
the top half of shell. Now slip a small rubber band 
in the hole of the bottom shell (in front). Knot the 
rubber band on the inside to hold it in place. Fasten 
rubber band around bead to hold the shell shut, as in 
Sketch 4. 


A thimble placed in the shell will make a nice gift 
for mother. If the present is for dad, or uncle, put 
cuff-links in the shell instead. 


Sketch 7 shows a pretty favor made from one-half 
of a walnut shell. This time make holes in the sides, 
and push thin wire through holes and form the 
handle. Wind bright colored ribbon around wire 
and end off with a bow at the side Add a name 
card, and fill the basket with bright-colored small 
candies. 
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ZEBRAS AT HOME Sara Rehtus 


TO MAKE A TABLE -TOP 
DISPLAY OF zEBRAS 

IN A NATIVE ENVIRON- 
MENT, PAINT A BACKGROUND SCENE 
ON @ STRIP OF PAPER WHICH 
CAN BE SET UP BEHIND @ 
FOREGROUND OF GRASS AND 
ZEBRAS.- 


A STAGE ARRANGEMENT SUCH 
AS WAS SULGECESTED FOR THE 
POLAR BEARS IN THE JANUARY 
ISSUE GF AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
WOULD BE VERY £FFECTIVE 
FOR A ZEBRA SCENE. 


DRAWING ZEBRAS 


THE ZEBRA IS WHITE witH BLACK 
STRIPES. TO MAKE STAND, SPREAD 
ANIMAL ON FOtDED EDGE. 
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SIGNS OF SPRING Sara Rehtus 


- 

} 

P 


\ 


\) Po BOOKLETS MAY BE 


MADE OF FOLDED 
DRAWING PAPER 


CRAYONS 

OR POINTS 

ORE DESIGNING 
ATTRACTIVE ORIGINAL 
FOR WEATHER 
MAKING 

THe NES 
PICTURES. 


BLACK INTERESTING 
CRAYONS ACTIVITY 
MAKE 

SIMPLE 


SILHOVETTE 
PICTORES . 
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BIRD HOUSES Sara Rehtus 


THig TYPE 


MAY BE 

SUSPENDED | 

FRO™M A 

BRANCH, OR. 

A ROOF. A SMALL SQUARE 

WRENS VYOODEN BOA 

AND MAKES A 

MARTINS VERY GOoD 

DO wOT BIRD HOUSE 


WOUSES 

PAINTED 

WHITE AND IF INTENDED 
DEcOLaTED FOR WRENS, THE 
In COLOR OPENING SHOULD 
DRaw THE BE ABOUT JF" iw 
PATTERN DIPEMETER. 
BEFORE 

PAINTING 


MOST BIROS ~PREFER HOusES 
PAINTED DULt GREEN, 
BROwN, OR Gray. 


DO NOT PAINT THE INSIDE - 


SPOOLS GLLED 7o- 
GETHER MAKE 
ATTRACTIVE 
POLES AND 
RAILINGS. 


LITTLE WOGODEN WINDOWS, 
BoxeES OFTEN Can Doors 
BE MADE INTO can BE 
BIRD Houses. PAINTED 
ON FOR 
EFFECT, 


SEVERAL SMALL 
DRAINAGE HOLES (NAIL 
SIZE) SHOULD BE MADE 
PAPER CARTONS IN THE BOTTOM. 
VENTILATION HOLES SHOULD 


BE PAINTED 
/ gg ihe BE MADE CLOSE TO THE ROOF . 
TO WEATHER- © ROBIN SHELTER 
PROOF THEM. MUST HAVE AT 
DRIED GOURDS LEAST 2 SIDES OPEN. 

iF A TIN CAN ARE MADE 
IS BE INTO HOus€s. 

SvoRE IT G 
AtwAys IN 
THE SHADE. GARDEN DECORATIONS 


A BIRD OR 
OTHER DESIGN 
Cut FROM 
STRONG CARD- 


& 


PAINTED 
AND 
SHELLACKED, 
WILL BE 4 cae 
Quite 
| ROUND 
LIDS 
< LATH OR 
PICTORES VARNISH OTHER BOARD. 
CIRCULBR 
CuT OR SHELLAC USE SHARPEN 
MAGAZINES WILL TACKS POINT SHAPES 
May BE PRESERVE TO TO ARE 
PASTED A PAPER FASTEN INSERT ATTRACTIVE 
ON woogD SURFACE THE IN WHEN 
BASES DESIGN EARTH DES 
VARIOU POLE... PAINTED 
SHAPES. On 
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Saw on dotted line 
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Wooden 
Jig-Saw Puzzles 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Here are some ideas for making wooden jig-saw 
puzzles. 


Choose a pattern that is simple and easily cut with a 
coping saw. Figures should have rounded corners and 
very little detail. The wood from which patterns are 
cut should be soft (basswood preferred). Trace your 
pattern on board and begin sawing in from one corner 
of square, as shown in Fig. 1. Saw carefully around the 
figure until it can be loosened and taken out. You 
will now have Fig. 2 and 3. Mark Fig. 3 into sections 
a—b—c and saw apart. 


Take Fig. 2 (board from which pattern was cut) 
and glue to another square of board the same size. A 
small tack at each corner will make it more secure. 
Paint with thin, flat paint—one color—preferably dark. 


Paint your cut-out pieces a—b—c white with colored 
trimmings. 


Your jig-saw is now ready for use. See if you can 
fit pieces into wooden frame. 


These wooden puzzles are durable. 


Squares should be at least 8”’ or 9’; figures about 
high. 
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Ebenezer 
MARGUERITE GODE 


‘‘An egg for breakfast—how exciting 
No other dish is more inviting,” 
Said Ebenezer; ‘‘boiled or shirred 
An egg is always the last word, 
And that reminds me I’1l be late, 
For broadcast starts promptly at eight.’ 
And, speaking of eggs, boys and girls— 
How many eggs make a dozen? 
What are fish eggs called? 
Where do turtles lay eggs? 
How many eggs in a robin’s nest? 
What is the largest egg? 
Are all eggs hard shelled? 
What is an incubator? 
Why does a hen hide her nest? 
What animal is said to bring eggs on Easter? 
Name several ways of cooking eggs. 
How are eggs preserved for future use? 
Name the parts of an egg. 
Unscramble this sentence— 
two John breakfast for ate eggs. 
Which of the following lay eggs? 
birds rabbits hens squirrels roosters 
fish turtles flies snakes 
Choose several things from the list below which would make a 
good breakfast for healthy Joe: 
toast milk candy fruit juice eggs 
plum pudding cereal pie cake 
More questions: 
Where does an eagle build his nest? 
What does a robin use for building his nest? 
What is a nest egg? 


Station I. F. O. is signing off. Good Luck—and tune in again 
next month when Ebenezer, the Quizzical rabbit, will question 
you again. 

At just egg-zactly nine, my friends, 
This merry little broadcast ends. 

Things to do: 

Make a collection of bird pictures, pictures of nests, bird houses, 
ec. 

Visit a poultry farm to see a setting hen. 

Collect empty nests from last year. 

Taste fish eggs. 

Color eggs next month for Easter. 

Visit, if possible, any collection of stuffed birds, nests, etc., in 

the neighborhood. 
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QuESTION: This question is repeatedly 
asked by AMERICAN CHILDHOOD readers: 
Should the first grade teacher use script 
or print in presenting her blackboard 
reading to the children? 


ANSWER: This question was answered last year in 
this column, but I am glad to refer to it again. Frankly 
I have seen excellent work in reading when the teacher 
started the use of script in early grade. 

I have seen equally fine results with the use of print 
or manuscript. Many authorities seem to agree that 
it is easier for the children to recognize print on the 
blackboard (an easy transfer from their books) until 
they begin to write themselves. With the develop- 
ment of their own handwriting, the transfer from print 
to script is easily made. 


QuEsTION: When should the methods 
for teaching of reading cease? 


ANSWER: This question, I am very glad, indeed, to 
answer. Probably the fallacy that has disrupted 
education more than any one other has been the 
thought that all methods for teaching reading cease at 
the close of the sixth grade, or even at the close of the 
fourth. Really, methods for the teaching of reading 
never cease if we look upon the reading program as a 
constant development of abilities, skill, appreciations, 
attitudes. The skill of reading silently, the skill of 
picking out data in answer to a thought question, the 
skill of organizing data under topics or directions, the 
skill of finding phonetic elements in words, all begin in 
Grade 1 and all are carried through, or should be car- 
ried through, with persistent efforts by teachers all 
along the line from Grade 1 through high school. The 
work-type skills are very valuable and, if persistently 
developed by every teacher along the lines, the chil- 
dren’s rate and comprehension will be increased, also 
their love for independent reading, their power to 
grasp and carry their reading over into all related sub- 
jects. 


QuEsTION: Where can I get Travel Posters 


to supplement my work in the Social 
Studies? 


ANSWER: Before the war broke out, charming 
posters—many gratis—could be secured by writing to 
the numerous travel bureaus. An excellent list of 
these agencies appeared in the magazine, ‘‘Reading 
and the School Library,” for March, 1935. Even now, 
it might be very possible to secure them for your class- 
room use. I will quote the following list of available 
agencies: American Express Company, 65 Broadway, 
New York (pamphlet material); Dollar Steamship 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted By 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD. Here you may present your problems with the assurance that 
they will receive practical and intelligent consideration. YOU are invited 
to use The CLEARING GROUND freely. 


Lines, 1005 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C.; 
Northern Pacific Railway Co., Mr. B. M. Decker, 
926-27 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; General Foods Corp., Postum Building, 
250 Park Avenue, New York; Canadian Pacific, 14th 
and New York Avenue, Washington, D. C.; French 
Line, 19 State Street, New York; New York and Cuba 
Mail Steamship Co., Ward Line, Passenger Depart- 
ment, Foot of Wall Street, New York; Hamburg- 
American Line, 57 Broadway, New York; Hawaii 
Tourist Bureau, 1513 Russ Building, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Grace Lines, Passenger Dept., 10 Hanover 
Square, New York; Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Sante Fe Railroad, Railway Ex- 
press, Chicago, Ill.; Southern Pacific Lines, Fifth 
Avenue, New York; Greyhound Lines, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


QUESTION: What would make an inter- 
esting Easter study for my fourth grade 
children? 


ANSWER: I should advise a study of Easter cere- 
monies and pastimes—past and present: 


The Giving of Alms—England 

The Lifting Custom—England 

The Easter Fire—Germany 

The Easter Fish—France, Italy, and Spain. 
The Easter Egg—Early Egyptians and Persians 
The Water Sprinkling—Hungary 

The Street Music—Italy 

Egg Rolling—United States. 


QUESTION: I am very anxious to get in 
touch with a good bibliography on 
Vikings. 


AnsweER: There has been an excellent bibliography 
on Vikings prepared by M. E. O’Neil. Write to Office 
of Elementary Education, Room 176, Annex, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and ask for Bulletin 
K59. Price, 5 cents. 


QuEsTION: I have a Iittle girl in my 
first grade who has not spoken a word 
during the first few weeks of the school 
term. Can you suggest any means by 
which I can make her talk? 


ANSWER: I should include her always with the other 
children, making the work as appealing as possible for 
her. But I believe I should quite ignore the fact that 
she does not talk, if you are convinced there is no speech 
defect. It may be that the child is extremely shy or just 
wanting to be different. In drawing attention to this 
difference, will only make her worse. 
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Whistler, the Hoary Marmot 


, was happy for spring 
had come. Snow had melted from 
the high mountain meadows above 
the timber line. And the minute 
the young marmot poked his nose 
from his mother’s den, he knew 
bear grass was in bloom. The 
pungent odor of the long stemmed 
blossoms had the bees humming 
busily. And though its grasslike 
leaves were tough, Whistler found 
the roots of the lily delicious. He 
dug and dug, a fat fellow about 
twice as large as an ordinary wood- 
chuck. An eagle, flying high above 
the snow patched rocks, would have 
found it hard to see Whistler, for 
his rock-brown fur was tipped with 
the white of hoarfrost. And when 
he sat up to take a look around, he 
held himself motionless. 

He took these surveys often, for 
he never forgot that danger might 
be near. Bears, too, were waking 
from their winter sleep, and wolves 
were always prowling about. Every 
few minutes Whistler would sit 
straight up on his fat haunches, and 
test the air with his nose, and look 
and listen, as still as a stump. 
Then, if all was well, he would go 
back to his feasting. But at the 
first sign of danger, he would utter 
his shrill warning whistle, and duck 
back into the den. So would Mother 
Marmot and all the neighbors. 

*‘Danger!’’ their bushy tails would 
wigwag, all up and down the 
meadows. It was good team-work. 
Then, if it was only a herd of caribou, 
or, perhaps, mountain sheep that 
someone had heard, everyone would 
wigwag that all was well again. 

How Whistler enjoyed life these 
long Alaskan days! For the sun 
made the juicy grasses grow like 
magic, and the wild flowers rose 
above Whistler’s head like forest 
trees. When he wanted to take a 
nap, he would find some cavelike 
place in the rock-slide above the 
meadow. 

Whistler and his sister had spent 
their first long winter with mother 
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in her den far underground. But 
now both youngsters were more or 
less ‘‘on their own.’”’ And Whistler 
knew he had something to do besides 
eat and keep from being eaten. 
Before cold weather came again, he 
must complete the making of an 
underground shelter for himself, or 
he would freeze. It was a big 
engineering job for a fat fellow his 
size, and he put in part of each day 
digging tunnels with his strong 
claws. 

He started just beneath a giant 
boulder that would keep the rain 
out. The boulder would also keep 
wolves and bears from digging him 
out. Whistler really worked hard, 
running his tunnel all of five times 
his own length underground. Then 


he widened it, so he could sleep the 
winter away. The work was the 
harder because he chose to burrow 
under, and around, the big rocks 
that lay embedded in the hard 
ground. 

Whistler himself did harm to no 
one. All he asked of life just now 
was to be left in peace, that he might 
work and eat. He would have to 
eat a great deal so as to have a 
heavy layer of fat beneath his 
heavy fur. Only so could he hiber- 
nate and keep alive during the 
eight months of freezing Alaskan 
winter. But he was not to be left 
in peace. 


Whistler enjoyed the juicy grasses! 
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One day he took a short cut across 
a snow bank, and an old wolf saw 
his moving brown body against the 
white. For awhile Whistler worked 
in the tunnel that led to his back 
door. That was so far underground 
he failed to hear the whistled danger 
calls of his neighbors, failed to see 
their wigwagging tails. 

At last, with a grunt, he peered 
out at the meadow, now red with 
sunset light. Why was everything 
so quiet? Every hoary marmot 
within a mile seemed to have gone 
into its tunnel. But Whistler wasn’t 
ready for bed just yet. He was 
hungry, and meant to have a good 
supper. But he was uneasy at the 
strange stillness. Anything strange 
is alarming to the wild folk. 

He rose to peer about and sniff. 
Suddenly he saw the tall grass 
moving as if something were creeping 
through it. Something small that 
came toward him from either side, 
and something larger that seemed 
sneaking up behind! Whistler’s skin 
tightened, and his fur rose. His 
heart beat fast. For he could 
smell wolf on the breeze. Just in 
case some neighbor marmot needed 
warning, he gave the shrill warning 
whistle and wigwagged ‘‘Danger!”’ 
Then he turned to dash for his 
back door. But one of the wolf 
pups was there before him, sniffing 
at the fresh-dug earth. 

Whistler turned toward his front 
door beneath the giant boulder, but 
the mother wolf was there before 
him. The second wolf cub seemed 
to be trying to sneak up behind him. 


From Sea 


I, WAS a warm morning in 
early spring and the brisk March 
wind stirred the water of the bay. 
It slapped against the sides of Bay- 
Shore Ben’s house boat and the odd 
little craft rolled lightly in the swell. 
From time to time fountains of spray 
came over the low deck and gathered 
in pools on the planking. Sally 
stood with her feet wide apart to 
balance her against the heave of the 
boat and looked about in dismay. 

“TI wish you hadn’t moved down 
here by the inlet, Ben,” she said. 
“It’s so rough that cleaning house 
isn’t very easy. Ino sooner get my 
part of the deck all nice and clean 
than ‘splash,’ a lot of sand and 
water comes aboard. It’s so very 
discouraging.” 

Robin, her twin, looked up from 
his position on hands and knees. 


Whistler’s wiggling black nose told 
him that, without turning his head. 

Shaking with fright, Whistler 
backed up against the nearest rock. 
Then he rose to his hind feet and 
stood ready for whatever was to 
come. He was not a fighting animal; 
his teeth were meant for biting off 
roots and stems, but they were sharp 
as chisels. And he knew better 
than to try to run for it. His fat 
waddle was quick for only a few 
minutes, then he got completely 
out of breath. He could never 
have outrun a lean, long-legged 
animal. So fight he must! Hot 
anger rose in his heart, and his 
teeth chattered their warning. But 
that didn’t scare the wolf pups. 
The first one dashed in and nipped 
Whistler’s leg. With a squeak of 
anger, Whistler snapped his teeth 
at the pup, biting the end of its 
nose. The young wolf uttered a 
cry, and ran to its mother. 

Whistler would have seized the 
chance to race to his front door under 
the giant boulder, as the mother 
wolf tiptoed out over the rock-slide 
to meet her pup. But now the 
second wolf pup was at him from the 
other side. It got in a nip, too; 
but it had seen what happened to 
the first pup. And when Whistler 
snapped his teeth at it, it cowered 
away. 

For awhile the mother wolf let 
her cubs do the hunting. They 
had it all to learn. She herself just 
prowled around on the rock-slide; 
but Whistler knew, any minute, she 
might sneak up and try to get him 
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from behind. Her teeth were long 
and pointed, and her cruel eyes shone 
green as the moon rose. She looked 
as if very few marmots ever escaped 
her. 

The wolf pups were circling the 
boulder against which Whistler was 
making his stand. How could he 
get to his front door? Again and 
again the pups dashed at him, and 
always his sharp teeth saved him 
for the moment. But how long 
would their mother leave the fight 
to them? Besides, Whistler was 
out of breath. He was too fat to 
keep this up for long. 

Then a strange thing happened. 
The wilderness is full of surprises. 
Whistler, who had lived in the high 
mountains all the summer before, 
knew what it meant—a rock-slide! 
The small, loose rocks that had 
washed down so far, then come to a 
halt, had been set moving again, 
perhaps by no more than the old 
wolf’s prowling. 

At the first faint rumble, Whistler 
made a dash across to the giant 
boulder that sheltered his front door. 
The wolves, at the moment, were 
too busy saving themselves from the 
rock-slide to follow. With a roar 
and a raising of rock dust, the mass 
of loose rocks went sliding down the 
steep slope, but the giant boulder 
was imbedded too deeply to move. 

Long afterwards, when all was 
quiet, Whistler peered and sniffed 
from beneath its shelter to see what 
had happened. But he never found 
out what had happened to the 
wolves. 


Floor to Windowpane 


GARALD LAGARD 


He had a short mop in one hand, and 
he sloshed it about in a bucket of 
water. 

“Poo!”’ he said lightly. “Sand 
makes a dandy cleaner for the deck. 
Just get busy and scrub.”’ 

Bay-Shore Ben looked down from 
the top of the cabin and said, 
“‘You’re both doing fine. You can 
ship as deck hands on my boat any 
time. But suppose, Sally, you leave 
the deck to Robin and me and go to 
work on the cabin windows. That’s 
a better job for a girl. You'll find 
sponges and cloths in the galley.” 

“All right,’’ Sally answered. “I 
think spring house cleaning on a 
boat is loads of fun.” 

She went into the tiny galley and 
found sponges and rags behind the 
stove. She filled a bucket with warm 
water, dropped some soap chips in 


and stirred it into foam. Then she 
carried it out and set it on the deck 
beneath the cabin windows. Bay- 
Shore Ben dropped down beside her. 

*‘Let’s rest awhile,” he said, ‘‘be- 
fore we do any more. We don’t 
want to get things shipshape too 
soon. Then you and Robin wouldn’t 
have anything to do and you would 
have to swallow the anchor.” 

‘(Do what?” Robin gasped. And 
Sally looked bewildered at the 
strange expression. 

Ben laughed gayly and explained: 
“That’s sailor slang. When sailors 
are paid off, and retire from the sea, 
they say they have ‘swallowed the 
anchor.’ ”’ 

“Oh,” Sally said in relief. ‘I 
wondered .. .” 

She lifted one of the sponges from 
the bucket and squeezed it between 
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her fingers, and water gushed from 
the many holes in the tan-colored 
object. She looked at the sponge 
with a new interest. 

‘‘How do they make sponges, any- 
way?” she asked suddenly. “I’ve 
seen lots of them, but I’ve never 
thought to ask.”’ 

Bay-Shore Ben looked at her in 
surprise. Then he said, ‘Why, 
Sally, did you think sponges were 
manufactured? I thought every- 
body knew they grew in the sea. A 
sponge is just the skeleton of a dead 
sea animal.”’ 

Sally and Robin looked thought- 
ful. Then Robin said, ‘“‘I suppose 
we must have known, but I guess we 
just forgot. Where do they find 
them? Around here?” 

Ben shook his head. ‘There are 
a few in the warmer water to the 
south,” he said. ‘‘But most com- 
mercial sponges come from the Gulf 
of Mexico and other very warm 
seas.”” 

He took one of the dry sponges 
between his fingers and pressed it. 

“This one is called a Florida yel- 
low,” he explained. “Two other 
very good sponges are the sheep’s- 
wool and the velvet. But they all 
look very different when alive. 
They range in color from yellowish 
gray to coal black. Some of these 
look like masses of rubber.”’ 

*‘Does the animal live sort of stuck 
into all the holes?’ Sally asked. 
‘All curled up, like a worm?”’ 

“Oh, Ben replied. ‘This 
sponge is a true skeleton. When 
alive the animal covered it entirely, 


with a tissue that looks and feels a 
lot like liver. The animal is quite 
low in the order of living things. 
It has no blood stream, no digestive 
cavity or organs. It is just a col- 
lection of cells, held together by its 
queer skeleton.”’ 

should think,’’ Robin said, 
“that fish would eat the sponges. 
They haven’t any way to protect 
themselves, have they?”’ 


‘‘Some sponges have the very best 
kind of protection,’’ Ben answered. 
‘“‘They are covered with sharp spines 
and even the sponge fishers leave 
them alone. The spines are needle 
sharp and set right into the skeleton, 
and we could never use them for 
they would scratch us like every- 
thing, even after they were dried.” 

“Doesn’t anything bother the 
soft ones?”’ Sally asked. 

“‘Well,’’ Ben replied, ‘“‘there’s a 
little fellow called a sponge crab who 
likes to hide in nice fat sponges. He 
just nips out a piece large enough to 
serve his purpose, then crawls into 
the hole and covers himself with the 
piece he nips out. And it doesn’t 
seem to bother the sponge at all.”’ 

Sally shook her head. ‘The 
sponge must be a low sort of 
animal,’’ she said, “‘to allow any- 
thing like that. I should think he 
would at least move away, when 
the crab began to nip at him.”’ 

“Sponges never move,”’ Ben said. 
“They fasten tight to rocks, and 
there they stay, until the sponge 
fishers pull them loose and carry 
them to market.”’ 
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“Sponge fishing must be fun,’’ 
Robin said with enthusiasm. ‘“‘What 
do they bite on? What kind of 
bait do you use?” 

“It’s not done that way,” Ben 
said. ‘‘A sponge couldn’t bite on a 
hook, for it has no mouth. Most of 
the fishing is done from small boats. 
The fishermen row over a sponge 
bed, spot a few likely sponges 
through a water glass, which is just 
a long, square box, with a pane of 
glass in the bottom, then drop a 
long-handled hook beneath the 
sponge and pull him loose and up 
into the boat.”’ 

“‘Then what?” Sally demanded. 

“‘As much of the animal as possi- 
ble is beaten out of the sponges 
with heavy paddles. And if you 
think that would be a painful busi- 
ness for the sponges, just remember 
how the crabs nip them, without 
their paying any attention at all. 
Then, after the sponges are pretty 
pulpy, they are left to rot in cages 
built in shallow water. Then they 
are again cleaned by paddling. 
After that they are washed, dried 
and taken to sponge houses. There 
men trim them into neat shapes, 
sort them according to size and 
grade, and soon after they are 
auctioned off and sold to the store- 
keepers all over the world. Then 
we buy them to help us clean house,”’ 
Bay-Shore Ben concluded. 

Sally stood up and filled her 
sponge with soapy water. She said 
gayly, “It’s still more fun to wash 
windows, now that I know all about 
the sponge I’m using.” 


= people think that be- 
cause fish have no vocal cords they 
make no sounds. But that is a mis- 
take. There are many fish capable 
of producing loud sounds of various 
kinds, including musical notes, says 
the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
U.S. Department of the Interior. 

Grunts or roncos make a loud 
grunting noise from which they de- 
rive their name. Weare told that a 
school of grunts playing around an 
anchored boat on a still tropical 
night will make enough noise to 
awaken the sleeping crew. 

Other members of the grunt 
family are porkfishes and pigfishes, 


Noisy Fish 


WACKERBARTH-GRAHAM 


so-called because they grunt like a 
pig. In the Pacific Ocean and also 
in the Gulf of Mexico are found the 
midshipman or singing-fish, a specie 
of toadfish. They make a peculiar 
humming or singing noise by means 
of the air bladder. The sound closely 
resembles musical notes. Certain 
other fish, the horse mackerel, 
the sunfish and certain specie of 
trigger fish, produce harsh noises by 
grating together the upper and 
lower molars. By rubbing together 
the teeth of the upper and lower 
jaw, the puffers or swellfish make a 
harsh grunting sound. The mouth 
and gill covers act as sounding 


boards which increase the strength 
of the vibrations produced. Still 
others produce a click by repeatedly 
snapping the head up very sharply. 

A. H. Verrill, in “Strange Fish and 
Their Stories,”’ says that the ‘‘school- 
master’? makes a hoarse rumbling 
noise, while the “‘oldwife’’ chatters 
and scolds. By means of the air 
bladder the drumfish or drummer 
makes deep resounding notes. The 
croaker or hardhead belongs to this 
family and makes the loudest noise 
of any of the fish family. This 
croaking sound is made either under 
or out of the water and can be heard 
for a considerable distance. 
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When is a Toad not 


~ 


"hee answer in this case is— 
When he is a lizard! 

Isn’t he an odd, fierce-looking 
creature? But if you were traveling 
through the Southwest and saw one, 
you need not be afraid, for he would 
not try to hurt you. He is a very 
harmless little reptile. The one in 
the picture is about five and a half 
inches in length. 

He often goes by the name’of the 
Horned Toad. But he is not a 
toad. He isa lizard. Adult toads 
do not have long tails. 

The Australian Moloch is very 
similar, but has more spikes on its 
body, and is more ferocious looking. 

There are several kinds of horned 
lizards, and they all live in deserts 
and arid regions. They are wonder- 
fully camouflaged in shape and 
color to match their surroundings. 
Among the cactus plants, the rocks 
and sand, a horned lizard is not 
noticeable when he is still. At a 
glance you might mistake him for 
some thorny plant. When he moves, 
you see him—that is, you do if you 
are quick enough, for when he leaps 


God bless our flag, our country’s flag! 


Forever may it wave 
Above this land of liberty, 
Built by the wise and brave. 


I. DYER KUENSTLER 


after an insect he shoots through the 
air so swiftly that you hardly have 
time to see him go. 

The horned lizard in the picture 
is not merely sunning himself upon a 
rock. He has just noticed a nice 
fat cricket below him on the sand. 
Slowly and cautiously the lizard 
crawls to the very edge of the rock. 
He notes the exact distance he has 
to jump, then with a sudden spring 


GOD BLESS OUR FLAG 


CLaRA G. CORNELL 


And as it ripples in the breeze, 
God grant that all who live 

Beneath its folds will honor it, 
To it allegiance give. 
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a Toad? 


he takes off. His body becomes 
streamlined. The spikes lie flatter, 
the front feet relax and turn back, 
and the hind feet stretch out. He 
sails through the air very much likea 
flying squirrel. 

A horned lizard can go quite a 
distance in this manner. He times 
his jump perfectly. He never goes 
too far, or not quite far enough. 
He will land, and take the cricket 
into his mouth, at the same time. 
Then he will swallow it. 

As he sails through the air his 
mouth begins to open. It will be 
wide open by the time he lands in 
front of his dinner. 

Men make a business of catching 
these horned lizards and selling them 
to tourists, who take them home 
with them. The peddlers tell their 


customers that the “‘horned toads’’ 
will rid their gardens of insects. 

Horned lizards do eat a great 
number of insects, but it is neither 
right nor kind to take them away 
from their natural surroundings. 
The warm sandy desert is their 
home. And if they are brought to 
colder parts of the United States, 
they will perish when the winter 
comes. 


So that when envious foes attempt 


To crush our liberty, 


Its staunch defenders will step forth 


And keep our country free. 
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Flying by 


Moonlight 


MAE NORTON MORRIS 


WoopDPECKER- wasn’t 
sleepy although it was his bedtime; 
perhaps this was because he was 
excited. There was something ex- 
citing about spring anyway, some- 
thing that kept one on one’s toes. 
Then, too, the moon was big and 
white in the sky. He looked out of 
his hollow tree home. How still 
the night was and beautiful! 

Little pools in the meadow would 
soon be filled with piping frogs; 
soon, also, the toads would be 
trilling and the  whip-poor-wills 
would call from the hills, but now it 
was still; everything seemed to be 
waiting for something to happen. 

As Hairy thought about these 
things and looked at the big moon 
high in the sky he heard, faintly at 
first, then louder and louder, the 
honking of wild geese flying. Then 
he saw a large flock of them winging 
toward the north. It made Hairy 
Woodpecker feel very little and 
unimportant, but for all that it 
made him happy. He watched the 
geese until the last one had disap- 
peared, then he decided to go to bed. 
But just as he was about to do so he 
looked at the sky again and to his 
surprise he saw a flock of small 
birds flying across the face of the 
moon. Soon they passed by, then 
another flock appeared and when 
that had gone yet another large 
company of birds followed down 
the sky-path. 

Hairy had never seen such a sight 
before. He knew that it was time 
for many birds to come back from 
the south but he supposed that they 
all flew in the daytime. Here it 


was after midnight when all birds 
should be sleeping, all but night- 
hawks and owls. He 
understand it. 

The next morning he saw several 


couldn’t 


CHICKADEE 


robins in the orchard and he called 
to one of them, ‘‘Good-morning, 
Mrs. Robin, I’m glad to see you back 
again. Did you have a pleasant 
journey?” 

“Oh, yes,’ chirped Mrs. Robin, 
“very pleasant. But I’m afraid we 
returned too soon. It is still cold 
here in the meadow. The north 
wind makes me shiver.”’ 

“It won’t be cold long,’’ said 
Hairy, trying to cheer her. “I 
saw the wild geese flying last night 
and many more birds, hundreds of 
them, speeding through the moon- 
light.”’ 


SWALLOW 


“Wild geese fly both by day and 
by night,’ said Mrs. Robin. “It 
is safer flying by night although I 
prefer to travel by day myself.” 

“Where did you spend the win- 
ter?’’ asked Hairy Woodpecker, de- 
termined to find out more about 
these mysterious travelers. 

“‘This year I went to Tennessee,”’ 
answered Mrs. Robin. ‘“‘We do 
not leave the United States, you 
know.” 

Hairy Woodpecker didn’t know 
and he had never heard about 
geography, still he kept on asking 
questions. 

“What birds travel by night?’ 
he asked, suddenly. 

‘“‘Ho-hum!”’ sighed Mrs. Robin, 
who was really very tired. ‘Let 
me see—let me see! The little 
warblers migrate by night as do the 
orioles, vireos and flycatchers. When 
they arrive—which should be soon— 
why don’t you ask them about their 
journeys?”’ Mrs. Robin was get- 
ting tired of answering Hairy Wood- 
pecker’s questions. 

While they were talking large 
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flocks of redwings and grackles flew 
across the meadow, chattering as 
they went. 

‘‘What—what-what-what!”’ called 
a little nuthatch, from an old apple 
tree. ‘“‘What a racket-—-what a 
racket!”’ 

“They are noisy fellows,’’ said 
Hairy, ‘“‘but it is good to hear their 
chatter again. I am glad that they 
are back.”’ 

Mrs. Robin flew to a branch of 
the oldest apple tree and stretched 
a wing. “Soon Barn Swallow will 
return,” said she, speaking to Hairy. 
“Barn Swallow is a famous traveler. 
He flies thousands of miles every 
year to a far-away country called 
Brazil in South America. Why 
don’t you travel about and see the 
world?”’ asked Mrs. Robin, looking 
at Hairy Woodpecker as if she were 
seeing him for the first time. 

“Oh—ah!”’ stuttered Hairy. ‘“‘I 
really like the winter and I find 
plenty to eat here in this meadow.”’ 

Mrs. Robin appeared to be think- 
ing this over. “‘That is a good 
reason,” she said. ‘Swallows eat 
flying insects, the flycatchers eat 
flies, orioles eat caterpillars, and I 
like earthworms, and where could 
we find these things when it is cold 
here and snow and ice are every- 
where?”’ 

Hairy felt better. It wasn’t so 
bad to be a stay-at-home if there 
were good reasons for being one. 
He began to drum furiously upon the 
branch to which he was clinging. 

The grackles had flown to the 
brook’s edge. There were at least 
two hundred of them, and they 
were still chattering about nobody 
knew what. Fluttering above the 
brook they dipped, one at a time, 
into the water and flew back to the 
meadow. The day was growing 
warmer. Hairy noticed that the 
maple buds were turning red. 

Somewhere in the pasture Chicka- 
dee was calling softly, ‘‘Phebe, 
Phebe, Phebe!”’ Downy Wood- 
pecker heard his cousin drumming 
and answered from the tallest 
tree, ‘‘Rat-a-tat-tat-tat-tat!’’ which 
seemed to say, ‘‘Wake up everybody, 
wake up—spring is really here!’ 
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MYRA E. LATHAM 


When all the land is buried in snow, 
Oh, where do the little Tree-winks go? 
Where do they stay and what do they eat 


When the snow is piled up many feet? 
When the birds have flown to their southern home, 
And the wee woods creatures no longer roam, 
But sleep in their burrows deep and snug 
And warm and cozy as a bug in a rug? 


When the forest trees have lost their leaves 

And icicles hang from the cottage eaves; 

When the terrible Sarchinkold lurks about 

To pinch your nose if you stick it out, 

Oh, how do the wee Winks warm their toes? 
Where do they hide when the north wind blows? 


In their snug stronghold ’neath the hollow oak, 
The Tree-winks would laugh and think it a joke 
If they heard you talk that way, 

For winter with them is one long play. 

Wrapt in their mouse furs, Eskimo style, 

What care they how the snowdrifts pile? 

Their spider-web silks, so light and gay, 

In cedar chests are laid away. 


Directly beneath the giant tree 
Is a circular chamber, grand to see. 
In the center burns a pine cone fire, 


Where the bright flames dance and leap up higher 


And snap and crack in the jolliest way, 
While the Tree-winks gather about and play 
And frolic about, while the fragrant smoke 
Drifts up the flue of the hollow oak. 


About this room, on every side, 

Are other chambers, not so wide, 

Where the Tree-winks sleep and keep their treasures: 
Their furs and silks and bright bird feathers; 

While farther back and all around, 

Galleries wind beneath the ground. 

’Tis here they keep their winter stores 

And ne’er did locks or bolted doors, 

From prowling squirrels and other knaves, 

Keep food more safe than do these caves. 


Such heaps of nuts, so rich and sweet, 

And the kind of roots that are good to eat; 
While above the fire are hung on high 
Strings of berries put to dry, 

And amber chains of sweet corn, too, 

And other viands of many a hue; 

And, high aloft, where they cannot burn, 
Are chipmunk hams, smoked to a turn. 


Oh, you may tell anyone you meet 

That the Tree-winks have enough to eat, 
And are safe and warm as well can be 

In their winter quarters beneath their tree. 
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Pussy Willows are Out 


x 1s March,” said Mrs. Goose. 
‘‘And time for pussy willows. I am 
going over to see if my friend, Mrs. 
Squirrel, will go to the Wild Woods 
with me, and hunt for them.” 

So she put on her warm coat and 
hat and rushed to Mrs. Squirrel’s 
house. 

But Mrs. Squirrel was busy. 
She said: ‘‘No, Mrs. Goose, I can’t. 
I must do my work, and, besides 
that, it is too early in the year for 
pussy willows.” 

“Oh, please come,’”’ begged Mrs. 
Goose. 

“‘You’d better ask someone else,” 
Mrs. Squirrel told her. 

“All right, I will,’’ said Mrs. 
Goose. She went to Mr. Pig’s 
house. 

“Is it going to be a—ah, picnic?”’ 
asked Mr. Pig, hopefully. 

Mrs. Goose was cross. “I never 
saw anyone like you, Mr. Pig,’ she 
said. ‘‘Always thinking about eat- 
ing! No, it is not going to be a 
picnic. I just want to go and look 
for pussy willows. They make me 
feel springish.”’ 

“Well, I don’t care to go then,”’ 
Mr. Pig told her. ‘‘It is too far to 
walk without food.”’ 

Mrs. Goose stormed up the street. 
She went to Mrs. Hen’s house. 

“‘Come bring your daughters, Ara- 
belle and Clarabelle,’’ she told Mrs. 
Hen. ‘‘Let’s go to the Wild Woods 
and look for pussy willows.”’ 

Mrs. Hen was shivering by the 
fire. She said: “It is such a raw 
day! I am too cold to go, really I 
am.’’ 

‘Walking will warm you up,” 
Mrs. Goose told her. 

“Wait till spring really comes. 
Then I’ll go.”’ 

“But the pussy willows will be 
gone then. Now is the time to look. 
Well, perhaps Arabelle and Clara- 
belle will go with me?”’ 

The two chicken daughters were 
sitting by the fire, too. They said: 
“Oh, no, Mrs. Goose. We’d better 
stay with mother. But, thank you 
just the same.”’ 

Mrs. Goose plopped along Animal- 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
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‘*We’d better stay with mother,”’ 
said Arabelle and Clarabelle 


town Avenue. ‘I never saw such a 
lot of lazy and silly friends,”’ she said 
to herself. ‘‘Well, here comes Black 
Cat. Maybe he will go with me.”’ 

“In all that wetness?”’ said Black 
Cat, when she asked him. “I hate 
to get my feet sopping. I am going 
home to have some warm milk by 
the fire. You had better come with 
me there.”’ 

“No, thank you. If no one will 
go with me, then I'll go by myself. 
I want some pussy willows!’’ 

Black Cat went on a little, and 
then he turned around. ‘Where 
are you going to look?” he called. 
“In the deep part of the Wild 
Woods?”’ 

“Certainly that’s where I’m going 
to look,’ Mrs. Goose told him. 
**That’s where the pussy willows are 
apt to be.”’ 

“Then be careful. The mud is 
thick. There is some sand there, 
too, that lets you down when you 
step on it. Watch where you walk, 
Mrs. Goose!”’ 

“Oh, I'll be careful. I am not 
afraid of mud and wet sand, indeed 
I’m not. I’m going right along,”’ 
said Mrs. Goose. 

Black Cat went home to his warm 
milk, and Mrs. Goose went on to the 
Wild Woods. Oh, it was damp and 
chilly there! She took a little path 
that led to the deep part. The trees 
met over her head. There was no 
green grass yet—just old brown 
grass left over from the year before. 


It was draggly and soaked. The 
path was soft under her feet. There 
was a cold wind blowing, too. Even 
with walking Mrs. Goose was none 
too warm. She began to think that 
maybe her friends had not been so 
foolish to stay at home after all. 

On and on she went. The path 
got wetter. The trees were taller. 
The woods grew darker. Suddenly, 
across a muddy, swampy place, 
sheltered by a little hill, Mrs. 
Goose’s black eye saw what she had 
been looking for. Pussy willows! 
Lots of them. Soft and kitten gray, 
and just darling. She nearly 
laughed out loud, she was so happy. 

But when she tried to put her foot 
on the ground ahead she was sur- 
prised, really she was. It was just 
as Black Cat had said it would be,— 
very wet and soft. She felt her foot 
sinking in. 

Mrs. Goose drew back and looked 
at the place. “I stepped on it too 
hard,” she said, ‘“‘that was the 
trouble. If I walk very lightly and 
quickly I can get over, for then I 
shall not be as heavy as if I walk 
hard and slow.”’ 


* * * 


It was about that time, back in 
Animaltown, that Mrs. Squirrel met 
Black Cat on the street. 

“Chilly evening,’ said Black Cat. 

“Yes, chilly evening,’’ said Mrs. 
Squirrel. “‘And Mrs. Goose has 
gone to look for pussy willows. Did 
you ever hear of anything so 
foolish?” 

‘“‘No; and more than that, she 
has gone to the deep part of the Wild 
Woods, where those soft places are. 
I told her to be careful. ButI ama 
little afraid she won’t be.”’ 

‘“‘Mrs. Goose is never careful,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel. ‘‘She doesn’t 
know how to be. You make me 
rather worried, Black Cat. She 
ought to be back by now. It is 
beginning to be a little dark.”’ 

“So it is,” said Black Cat. ‘‘Do 
you know what I think?’’ 

“That we ought to go and look 
for her,’”’ said Mrs. Squirrel. 
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‘““Yes, and here comes Mrs. Rab- 
bit and Three-Ducks and Mr. Pig. 
Let’s ask them to go with us, too.” 


They all said they would,—yes, 
even Mr. Pig. He forgot all about 
being hungry. He was really wor- 
ried about Mrs. Goose. 


The animals stopped at Mr. 
Gobbler’s General Store and got a 
little lantern. They made their way 
along the dark paths in the Wild 
Woods calling: ‘Oh, Mrs. Goose! 
Mrs. Goooooooose!’’ But only the 
wind answered them. 


Black Cat said: “The ground is 
beginning to be softer, now. Here 
are Mrs. Goose’s footsteps! We 
must follow them—and we’d better 
hurry, too.” 

He held the lantern up. They 
hurried. They almost ran. Mr. 
Pig puffed and grunted. He could 
hardly keep up with them. At 
last the footsteps stopped, right at 
the edge of the swampy, boggy place. 

Black Cat threw the light from 
the lantern all about. 


look—”’ said Mrs. Rabbit. 
‘‘There she is,’”’ said Mr. Pig. 
“It’s just her head, sticking out of 


the mud,”’ said Three-Ducks. ‘‘Oh, 
what a fix she is in!’’ 


Mrs. Goose opened one eye and 
looked at them. “I made a little 
mistake,’’ she said. ‘I thought if I 
stepped very quickly and lightly I 
wouldn’t be so heavy. But I guess 
I weigh just the same, no matter 
how I walk.”’ 


“That’s right, you do,” said 
Black Cat. ‘‘Well, there’s no time 
to talk about it now. We'll get you 
out—Mrs. Goose—with sticks, and 
pulling, and careful work. Don’t 
worry.” 

“Oh, I won’t worry,” said Mrs. 
Goose, shutting her eye again. “I 
can’t go down any farther. My 
feet are on the bottom.”’ 


“‘That’s lucky enough,” said Mr. 
Pig, grunting. ‘“‘Did anyone think 
of bringing along any cake or pie?” 

It took quite a while to get Mrs. 
Goose out. And then, oh, what a 
sight she was! Simply covered and 
caked with mud. She looked like a 
black goose, really she did. When 
they put her on firm ground she 
toppled over, with her eyes tight 
shut. ‘“‘She is so tired and weak 
from all this that she can’t walk,”’ 
said Mrs. Rabbit. ‘‘What shall we 
do now?” 


“Mr. Pig will have to carry her,”’ 
said Black Cat. ‘‘He’s the strong- 
est.” 

“Oh, no,” Mr. Pig told them. 
“I am too weak, indeed I am. I 
haven’t had any food since two 


o’clock.”’ 


Mrs. Goose’s head was sticking 
out of the mud 


‘‘Nonsense,”’ said Black Cat. 
“You are perfectly able to. You 
pick her up and get along with it.”’ 

And Mr. Pig did. Mrs. Goose’s 
long neck dangled down his back. 


THAT’S WHY! 


Vivian G. GOULED 


The pig is fond of eating corn 
And grunting all the day. 
He likes to wallow in the mud 

And dirty up that way. 


He never washes off his grime, 
Nor does he even try, 

But, then, of course, he is a PIG, 
And that’s the reason why! 
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She was quite a load, and they had 
to keep promising him things to eat 
all the way to her house. 

After she had had a hot bath and 
was in her own bed with her gray 
goosie nightgown on, Mrs. Squirrel 
brought her some hot milk. 

“Here, drink this,’’ she _ said. 
‘Well, aren’t you glad to be safe 
and sound again?”’ 

“Oh, yes, indeed,’”’? Mrs. Goose 
told them. “I am very grateful to 
you all, really I am. Only I am 
worried about one thing, and a 
little sad, too.”’ 

‘‘What is that?” 

“I didn’t get any pussy willows.”’ 

Then Mrs. Squirrel said: ‘‘Look 
over there on the table, Mrs. Goose.”’ 

Mrs. Goose looked. ‘‘Why, the 
pussy willows are out, and right in 
my house, too!”’ she said, happily. 

“Black Cat got them. He is 
light and quick and a good jumper. 
He said: ‘Mrs. Goose is going to be 
frantic when she wakes up and finds 
that she didn’t get her pussy wil- 
lows, after all.’ ”’ 

‘‘That was so good of him,”’ mur- 
mured Mrs. Goose, feeling sleepy. 
‘“‘He just hates to get his feet wet, 
too. What kind friends I have!’’ 

Pig carried you home,” said 
Mrs. Rabbit, coming in to see how 
her friend was. 

But Mr. Pig stuck his head around 
the door before her. ‘‘What about 
me?” he whispered. ‘‘Don’t I de- 
serve some hot milk, too—and a 
sandwich?”’ 

And this time his friends said: 
“Yes, Mr. Pig. Really, you do!”’ 


**How about me?” asked Mr. Pig 
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Merry Robin’s Reception 


BLANCHE CARTER BOWERS 


M ERRY ROBIN will soon be here 
again,’ said Bobby Rabbit one 
morning, sniffing the fresh spring 
smells that South Wind was blowing 
across the Big Meadow. 

‘‘Perhaps she will come today,” 
said Benny, who was playing “Leap 
Frog’”’ with Bunny under the oak 
tree. 

The three little rabbits lived in a 
cozy house under the big oak and 
while Benny and Bunny ran back 
and forth, Bobby sat by the door 
nibbling at a blade of grass. 

‘“‘We might go over to the garden 
and see if she has come,”’ he sug- 
gested. “She always builds her 
nest in the cherry tree.”’ 

‘“‘Let’s,”” Bunny agreed. ‘“She’ll 
be so surprised to find us there 
waiting for her.”’ 

‘Perhaps Woody Woodchuck 
would like to go with us,” said 
Benny. ‘‘He has had such a long 
sleep that a walk would do him 
good.”’ 

So the three little rabbits ran 
over to Woody Woodchuck’s house 
first. It was very quiet in that part 
of the meadow and the little rabbits 
stopped and listened at his door to 
see if they could hear Woody mov- 
ing, but there was not a sound. 

“Perhaps he isn’t home,’ said 
Bunny. 

‘‘Perhaps he is still asleep,’ 
Benny. 

“‘We can call anyway,’ Bobby 
said. 


said 


So they all called together, 
*‘Woody Woodchuck! Woody Wood- 
chuck!”’ 

After the third or fourth call they 
heard someone coming, and Woody 
stuck his head out the door, smother- 
ing a big yawn as he did so. 

“‘Hello!”’ he said. ‘‘What in the 
world do you want? I was fast 
asleep when I heard that terrible 
noise.”’ 

The three little rabbits laughed. 

“It’s time to wake up,” said 
Bobby. ‘‘Merry Robin may be 
here today. We are going over to 
the cherry tree to see her. Don’t 
you want to come, too?”’ 

Woody Woodchuck stepped out 
the door, blinking in the bright sun- 
shine. ‘‘Well! Well!’ he said in 
astonishment. ‘Spring is_ here, 
isn’t it!’ And he rubbed his eyes 
again in surprise. 

The little rabbits stood waiting 
while Woody winked and blinked 
and yawned again, then Benny said 
again: 

“Do you want to come with us?” 

“Come? Come where?” Woody 
asked. ‘‘Oh, yes! You did say you 
were going to see Merry Robin. Is 
she having a reception? Perhaps 
I’ll come along a little later. I 
really think I’d better have a bite to 
eat first. It’s been some time since 
I had supper.”’ 

“‘Reception!”’ said Bobby with a 
puzzled frown. ‘‘What do you 
mean by reception?”’ 


‘It’s time’ to wake up,’’ said Bobby 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


‘*Hello! Hello!’’ she sang 


Woody sniffed the sweet fresh air 
and nodded his head vigorously. 
“Yes. I really am quite hungry 
now that I come to think about it. 
Oh ... reception? Why a recep- 
tion is just a reception, that’s all. 
Did you say that Merry Robin was 
having one under the cherry tree? 
I’ll see you later. Good-bye.’’ And 
Woody trotted away. 

The three little rabbits stood 
looking after him and then they 
looked at each other. 

“What do you suppose he was 
talking about?”’ Bunny asked. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said 
Bobby. 

“Do you suppose he meant that 
Merry Robin was having a reception 
instead of a nest in the cherry tree 
this year?’’ Benny suggested. 

“TIT would like to know,” said 
Bunny. 

“‘We’d better hurry on over and 
see if we can find out about it,’’ 
Bobby said, and the others agreed. 

They crossed over to the old stone 
wall and as they were running along 
beside it they saw Reddy Squirrel 
sitting sunning himself upon the 
wall and twirling his whiskers in a 
most amusing fashion. They 
stopped to watch him and when 
Reddy caught sight of the little 
rabbits he called to them. 

“Where are going?” he 
wanted to know. 

“‘We’re going over to the cherry 
tree in the garden,’’ Bobby told 
him. ,‘‘Merry Robin may be here 
today and we thought that we 
would go over to see her.”’ 

“What is a reception?’ Benny 
asked. ‘‘Woody Woodchuck asked 
if she would be having a reception.”’ 

“I’m sure I don’t know,’’ Reddy 
replied. ‘“‘The best way for us to 
find out would be to go right over 
there.”” And he hopped down from 
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Reddy hopped down from the wall 


the wall and frisked along with the 
others. ‘I wonder,’’ Reddy said as 
they started off, “‘I wonder if a re- 
ception could be something to eat!’’ 

“T hope so,” said Benny. “I’m 
hungry.” 

“We'll soon find out,” said 
Bobby. 

“‘What’s that?”’ said Benny sud- 
denly. “I thought I heard someone 
calling.”’ 

Reddy Squirrel and the three 
little rabbits stopped and stood per- 
fectly still listening. 

‘‘Who-hoo!”’ they heard a squeaky 
little voice behind them. ‘‘Whoo- 
hoo! Wait for me!’ And in a 
minute Timmy Field Mouse ap- 
peared around the corner of a clump 
of dried grass. He hurried to catch 
up with them. 

“Hello!” he said when he could 
get his breath. “How are you? 
Where are you all going?” 

“Over to the garden,’ Bobby 
Rabbit explained. ‘‘Merry Robin 
may come today and we thought 
that we’d go over and surprise her. 
Where are you going?”’ 

“Oh! I’m just out for a walk, it’s 
such a fine warm day,”’ said Timmy. 

“Do you know what a reception 
asked Reddy Squirrel. 

reception?” said Timmy. ‘‘No. 
I never have heard of one. What 
is it? Something to play with?” 

don’t know either,’’ admitted 
Bobby Rabbit. ‘‘Woody Wood- 
chuck asked us if Merry Robin was 
going to have one.”’ 


“IT believe I’ll go along, too,” 
decided Timmy. “That is, if you 
don’t mind going just a little 
slower.” 

Just then a loud “Caw! Caw!”’ 
sounded overhead, and looking up 
the five little friends saw the crow 
family flapping by, so high in the air 
that they looked very much like 
great black bugs. 

‘‘Perhaps Blackie Crow could tell 
us what a reception is,”” said Bunny 
Rabbit. ‘He is quite a traveler.” 

But the crows were too high over- 
head to hear anyone calling, and 
soon were out of sight entirely. 

From the tall elm tree beside the 
road they could hear a tap tapping 
that stopped as they came near. 
Looking up into the tree they saw 
the neat feather coat of Fanny 
Flicker. Her bright little eyes were 
watching them. 

*‘Hello!”’ she called. ‘‘Where are 
you all going this fine morning?”’ 

“Over to the cherry tree in the 
garden,” explained Reddy. ‘‘We’re 
going over to see Merry Robin. Is 
she going to have a reception?” 

reception!”’ said Fanny Flicker. 
“I’m sure I don’t know. What is a 
reception? Is it a new kind of 
feather?” 

‘‘We don’t know,” the others told 
her. ‘‘That’s what we want to find 
out.”’ 

“T’ll go, too,”’ said Fanny, and she 
flew on ahead. 

When the others reached the 
cherry tree on the edge of the garden 
Fanny Flicker was already there, 
perched on the lowest branch waiting 
for them. 

‘‘There’s no one here,”’ she called. 

‘“‘We’d better wait a little while,”’ 
suggested Bobby Rabbit. ‘‘Merry 
Robin may come soon.”’ 

So they all sat down under the big 
cherry tree to wait. The sun rose 
high in the sky and shone warmly 
down through the leafless branches 
upon the little meadow people. It 
grew to be mid-afternoon and later, 
and still Merry Robin had not put 
in an appearance. 

tired,’’ said Benny Rabbit at 
last. 

“I’m hungry, too,’’ said Bobby. 
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‘*‘Caw! Caw!’’ sounded overhead 


“‘If she doesn’t come soon, let’s go 
home,”’ said Reddy, and the others 
agreed to the plan. 

In the west the sky was bright 
with red and yellow and gold colors 
and they were just starting back 
towards the meadow, when sud- 
denly they heard a sweet familiar 
call, and Merry Robin flew down 
beside them. 

“Hello! Hello!’’ she sang. 
glad I am to see you!”’ 

“Oh, Merry Robin!” they all 
cried together. ‘‘We thought you 
might come today.”’ 

“‘And we’ve been waiting ever so 
long to see you,’ added Bobby 
Rabbit. 

**You have?”’ said Merry Robin in 
surprise. ‘‘I came yesterday, and 
have been over in the orchard pick- 
ing out a place for a nest. We have 
decided to build over there this year. 
But how kind of you to come to see 
me. This is the very nicest recep- 
tion that I ever had.”’ 

The little meadow people looked 
at Merry Robin and then at each 
other. 

“You mean that our coming to 
see you is a reception?’ asked 
Bobby at last. 

‘“‘Why, yes,” said Merry Robin, 
‘‘and such a surprise, too!”’ 

‘“‘We’re glad to have you back, 
Merry Robin,” said Benny. ‘‘We 
must go home though now.” 

‘Come over to the orchard and 
see us,’ sang Merry Robin, ‘‘and 
thank you for the nice surprise.”’ 

‘We will. Good-bye! Good- 
bye!’’ said the little meadow people. 

‘Merry Robin isn’t the only one 
that was surprised,’ laughed Reddy 
Squirrel, when they were safely 
back in the meadow once more. 
And all the rest of the way home 
they all laughed and laughed and 
laughed. 


‘“How 


In water, he’ll swim; 
On land he will crawl. 

He loves to eat fish, 
And balance a ball. 


MISTER SEAL 


Vivian G. GOuULED 


He uses his flippers 

Like feet, on the land. 
And barks in the circus 

To his master’s command. 


He’s shiny and black. 
He’s slimy to feel. 

Are you guessing his name? 
That’s right! Mister Seal! 
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Joey Kangaroo was 
feeling very much grown-up that 
morning, for it was the first time he 
had been out of his mother’s pouch 
so long. Ever since he was born—a 
tiny, inch-long, red baby—he had 
been kept snuggled up in that warm, 
furry pocket. He slept a great deal, 
and drank mouthful after mouthful 
of the rich milk that made him grow 
so fast. 

After a while, he got big and 
strong enough to stick his head out 
and see what sort of a world he was 
living in. All around him were 
miles and miles of waving green 
strings which stuck up out of the 
ground. He learned that they were 
grass. And here and there was a 
bare, sandy hill, or a clump of big, 
green things that he found out were 
trees and bushes. 


The grass was good to eat. He 
learned that by watching his mother 
and the other kangaroos. Every 
morning and evening they spent a 
long time biting off mouthfuls of it 
and chewing it up. 

“It must be very good,” thought 
Joey to himself. “I wonder if I 
couldn’t eat it, too. I’m getting tired 
of nothing but milk.”’ 


He watched how his mother put 
her mouth down and bit off the 
green strings with her teeth. Then 
he stretched his neck as hard as he 
could, and pulled his body a little 
ways out of the pouch. He caught 
hold of a bunch of the waving green 
strings with his own sharp, new 
little teeth and chopped it off. It 
was sweet and juicy, so he took 
another bite and another. 

After that, whenever his mother 
ate grass, he had some, too. 

One day he stretched himself 
almost out of his fur pocket to reach 
a juicy bunch, just as his mother 
gave a hop. He lost his balance 
and tumbled to the ground, right 
on his furry head. He sat up on 
his hind legs and looked around, 
rubbing the bump with his little 
front feet. He spread out his big, 
heavy tail to balance himself. 

Then he began to hop. It was 
hard at first, but soon he got used 
to it. He made little jumps with 
his strong hind legs, using his tail to 
help him push off, and his little 
front legs to steady him, just as 
Mother Kangaroo did. 

After that, he often hopped out of 
the pouch and went jumping around. 
At first, he did not go far from his 
mother’s side. And as soon as he 


Joey Kangaroo and the Eagle 


DOROTHY REYNOLDS 


began to get a bit tired or a trifle 
cold, he would scramble in again. 
Like most children, Joey needed a 
great deal of sleep to make him grow. 

But every day he stayed out a 
little longer. In the afternoons, 
when the older kangaroos were 
resting under the bushes in some 
cool gully, he would play with the 
other young ones. Sometimes they 
hopped around on the grass, trying 
to see which could jump the farthest. 
Sometimes they boxed with one 
another, using their front paws, 
squeezed up like little fists. And 
sometimes they nibbled at the 
leaves and tender twigs of the 
shrubs, trying to decide which ones 
tasted the best. 

Joey kept learning things, and 
getting bigger and bigger. At last, 
he was four months old. 

“My! My!” said Mother Kan- 
garoo. “Soon you will be too large 
to fitinto my pouch. You’re rather 
a tight squeeze, even now!”’ 

That made Joey feel very proud 
and grown-up. 

“I’m going a long way off this 
morning,” he said to himself, ‘‘and 
stay out of the pouch a long, long 
time. Perhaps I won’t even get in 
to sleep, but will just take my nap 
under the bushes, as the big kan- 
garoos 

He turned his back on the place 
where his mother was feeding, and 
gave ten of the longest hops he could, 
thumping his tail very hard to make 
it sound as if he were big and strong. 
Then he stopped a moment to rest 
and nibble a few bunches of grass, 
and after that he took ten more hops. 
Then he did the whole thing over 
again. 

Before he knew it, he was almost 
at the other side of a little thicket 
that lay in the middle of the grassy 
prairie. 

“T surely am getting grown up to 
be able to go so far away from 
home,” he said to himself. 
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Just then he looked up, and there 
above him was the most fearsome 
thing—a big eagle, whirling and 
circling in the sky, looking for some 
little animal that would make him a 
good dinner! When he saw the 
huge bird, Joey Kangaroo felt very 
small and very young again. 

“I wish I were back in my 
mother’s fur pocket!’ he said to 
himself. ‘‘The eagle would not dare 
attack her. She is so big and 
strong, and can give such dreadful 
kicks with her hind legs!”’ 

He looked around, but he could 
not even see her, for the clump of 
bushes was in the way. Joey Kan- 
garoo became very much excited. 
He hopped to the right and he 
hopped to the left. Then he looked 
up and saw the eagle whirling lower 
and lower. At that, he became so 
much afraid that he could scarcely 
hop atall. He forgot how grown-up 
he was. ‘‘Mother! Mother!’ he 
called, as loudly as he could. 

The eagle came circling down 
until it was right over his head. 
Young Joey crouched in the grass. 
He could feel the air from its great, 
fanning wings. He thought how 
dreadful it would seem to be grasped 
by that powerful beak and carried 
up, high into the air. 

He heard the flapping of the 
eagle’s wings, so close that they 
almost touched his back. Then he 
heard another noise behind him, 
thump—thump—thump! It was a 
thick, heavy tail pounding upon the 
ground and two big, strong legs 
jumping along. It was his mother, 
who had heard his call and had seen 
the eagle swooping above him. 

Kangaroos cover about five feet 
at each jump, but Joey’s mother 
was in such a hurry that she made 
four times that much at every 
single leap. She came along faster 
than the eagle, for she could hop 
straight across the grass, while he 
had to turn and whirl in order to 
come down in the right spot. 

Just as the great bird was stretch- 
ing out his claws, Joey felt a rush 
behind him, and was grasped by two 
strong paws and tucked into a warm, 
furry pouch. His mother had 
picked him up so quickly that she 
scarcely missed a hop. She circled 
round the clump of bushes, and 
went back to the cool gully where 
the other kangaroos were just set- 

tling down for their afternoon nap. 

And the eagle, knowing that his 
prey was lost, went flying off to 
look for something else for dinner. 
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The Poetry Corner 


MARCH’S NAME 


Iva RIEBEL JuDy 


There was a god of war called Mars; 
It took acres for his bed, 

He had a voice the volume of 
Ten thousand men, ’tis said. 


His comrades, Terror, Fear, and 
Strife, 
Helped him the whole day long; 
He could do almost anything, 
He was so very strong. 


The Romans prayed to him for rain, 
They sacrificed these things 

To him: a horse, a sheep, a goat, 
And other offerings. 


They took a box of chickens, when 
They went to war, to guide; 

For if the chicken ate the corn 
Then Mars was on their side. 


So MARCH, the blustery month, is 
named 
For this great god of war; 
At least it blows away the cold 
And, too, proves conqueror. 


MY CHICKENS 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


They’re only balls of yellow fluff 
With coal-black beads for eyes, 
And though they’re really very 

small, 
They’re also very wise. 


They’re constantly upon the move, 
Yet never stray away; 
They know their mother’s “‘cluck, 
cluck’’ means 
They must beside her stay. 


They scratch the dirt with nimble 
feet, 
Then peck the bugs they’ve found, 
While all the time their cheery 
“‘peeps”’ 
Make gay the air around. 


And when a hawk screams overhead 
They run just helter-skelter 

To get beneath their mother’s wings 
Their feathered air-raid shelter. 


PUSSY WILLOWS 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


When little Maltese pussies 
On willow stalks appear, 

We welcome them with joyous shouts, 
We are so glad they’re here. 


For well we know the message 
Those little pussies bring— 

They tell us winter’s gone at last, 
And now ’tis spring, ’tis spring. 


THE MARCH WIND 


Marie Z. JELLIFFE 


The brave March wind came close 
to me 
And whispered in my ear. 
“T’ve traveled many months,”’ said 
he, 
“‘And now at last I’m here. 
I think I’ll ruffle up the trees 
And shout through springtime 
hours; 
To wake the grass and folded buds, 
And call the woodland flowers.”’ 


The wild March wind came up to me, 
Whistling a lively tune. 

He tried to blow the stars away, 
And whisk away the moon. 

But, oh, instead he left a gay 
Green carpet on the hill, 

And woke from sleep the drowsy 

trees 

Lest they be napping still. 


THE WIND 
IS CLEANING HOUSE 
Nona KEEN DuFFy 
The wind is cleaning house today 
She blows the fallen leaves away. 


She whirls the trash into the skies, 
And blows the dust into your eyes. 


With dusting cloth and sweeping — 


broom 
She clears the plains so plants will 
bloom. 


She dusts the valleys, cleans the 
hills, 
That soon will glow with daffodils. 


She sweeps the decks of ships at sea, 
And shakes each shrub and bush and 
tree. 


She sweeps the trash along the 
street, 

And keeps the country clean and 
neat! 


THE SAFETY LESSON 


RuTtH TEwWKSBURY BJORKMAN 


We must learn to 
Cross the street, 
And every day the 
Words repeat— 
“LOOK BOTH WAYS!” 


If we learn our 
Lesson well 

Soon you’ll hear us 
As we tell— 

“SAFETY PAYS!” 


BLACK WIDOW SPIDER 


Nona KEEN DuFFy 
I’m just a shiny spider, 
With feelers on my head, 
Beneath my furry body 
You'll find a spot of red. 


My web is loose and scraggly, 
And spun upon the ground, 

In basements and garages 
My home is also found. 


I’ve laid a hundred eggies, 
And stored them in a sack, 
Some day they’ll all be spiders; 

Their color will be black! 


Our bites are full of poison 
And cause a lot of pain, 

So when you see my children, 
Please hurry off again! 


A STAR PROBLEM 


Vivian G. GOuLED 
There really is no milk at all 
Upon the Milky Way. 
It’s just a belt of heaven, or 
A path of stars, they say. 


And neither Dipper in the sky 
Can hold a drop of soup, 
For neither one’s a ladle 
But a constellation group. 


I like to watch the stars appear 
A-twinkling in the sky, 

But I can’t figure out their names 
No matter how I try! 


MARCH 


TayYLor KROUSE 
I have thirty-one days 
To help me bring 
My promise to you, 
“IT WILL SOON BE SPRING.” 


Snowflakes may fall 
And winds will blow, 

You may find a flower 
Beneath the snow. 


But before my days 
Have all gone away, 

I’m sure you will hear 
A robin say— 


“IT’S SPRING— 
IT’S SPRING— 
IT’S SPRING.” 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Introductions are Fun 


Practicinc introductions is 
fun and can be done graciously and 
naturally by kindergarten children 
as well as by older children if the 
proper drill is given to make it a 
habit. 

This procedure might be followed 
to make introductions easier. One 
child goes into the hall, knocks at 
the door and the door is answered 
by one of the children in the group. 
The guest is then invited into the 
room and is introduced to the 
teacher or to some other child who, 
in turn, introduces the guest to the 
group. 

Simple introductions such as: 
**‘Miss H—., I’d like to have you meet 
Jimmy,” or ‘““Miss H—, this is my 
friend, Jimmy,” are acknowledged 
by “It’s nice to meet you,” or 
**How do you do, Jimmy.”’ Original 
acknowledgments by the children 
are accepted and encouraged. 

Through this dramatic play the 
drill is obtained, which is necessary 
to make these social courtesies 


natural and pleasant instead of 
something to be ignored and dreaded. 
—HERAL G. HEpGcock 


Individual Addresses 


LearNING individual house 
numbers and street addresses can be 
simplified when cardboard houses 
are used to help remind each child 
of his or her address. Houses can 
be cut from soft cardboard and 
painted with alabastrine paints just 
as the child’s own house is painted. 

The house number can be printed 
on the front of each house and the 
name of the street and the child’s 
name printed on the back in small 
printing. 

During a drill on necessary in- 
formation these houses can be kept 
by the teacher and when the child 
is able to remember his address he 
may place his house on the black- 
board or bulletin on display. 

This device also makes the child 
number conscious and interested in 
learning to write and recognize other 
numbers. —-HERAL G. HEDGcocK 


Flower Arrangement 


A.Lowinc the children in the 
schoolroom to arrange house plants 
and to decorate the flower pots with 
colored napkins, crepe paper or 
original designs on paper gives each 
child a responsibility which, if prop- 
erly directed, is valuable. Too often 


the teacher t takes this res sponsibility 
herself. 


Various sizes of flower pots, vases, 
and bowls can be kept on a low 
cupboard shelf, and as bouquets or 
plants are brought to school the 
children can be depended on to 
choose the vase needed and to 
arrange the flowers for the room 
according to individual tastes. 


Knowledge of flower arrangement 
and the proper care of house plants 
is something which can be carried 
over into the home as well as de- 
veloping an artistic sense of color 
combinations. 


—HERAL G. HEpDGcock 


The first pencil 1s still 


DIXON BEGINNERS 308 
for Primary Writing 


All school supply houses furnish 
this and other Dixon pencils for 
writing in Public Schools. 


School Bureau 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


(Continued from page 61) 


The Four Winds 


Marcu, the month of winds, 
serves aS an incentive for this 
arithmetic activity. We divide the 
class into four parts: North, South, 
East, and West winds. The part 
having the most 100% papers for 
the day isthe winner. For example, 
on Monday, the North Wind may 
blow (if a winner); on Tuesday, the 
South Wind, etc. A careful record 
is kept and at the end of the month, 
the prevailing or winning wind is 
announced. It stimulates interest 
in the arithmetic at hand and fur- 
nishes the opportunity to teach 
science in general and winds in 
particular. 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Reading Aid 


To stimuLaTE the reading in- 
terest I found the following plan 
quite successful: 

During an art period each child 
was given a paper with an apple 
tree containing 24 apples hekto- 
graphed upon it. Also, a basket of 
apples was found under the tree. 

After the leaves were colored 
green, the trunk and limbs brown, 
and basket yellow, the pictures 


DUTCH VILLAGE 


A project of Old Holland, 
faithful in detail, beauti- 
ful in design 


Straight line picture cut-outs, simple to make, for 
use on sand table, as story illustration or teaching of 


geography. 


_ Eight sheets of designs, featuring the life and hab- 
its of Holland Dutch—giving an accurate idea of the 
Cut-out figures in- 
clude windmills, peasants dressed in native costume, 


dress, customs, industries, etc. 


houses, trees, geese, cows, etc. 


Directions for cutting, coloring and mounting. 


Price, Postpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


were hung on a bulletin board, 
specially for the purpose. 

The apples were not colored. 
Each time a child read perfectly a 
red star was placed over one of the 
apples on his tree. Also, they were 
given the same for each 100 in a 
comprehension test. 

Each child filling his tree during 
the six-weeks period was given a 
small prize. The pupil filling his 
tree and getting the greatest num- 
ber of apples or stars under his tree 
was given a special prize. 

This gives all a chance to win a 
prize who could not otherwise stand 
a chance if they had to compete 
with the better pupil. The special 
prize keeps the better students 
working even though their trees are 
full. -ISABEL SLOAN 


Bus Game 


Tris game, played with flash 
cards, will relieve the monotony of 
the reading program and offer an 
excellent aid in teaching vocabulary 
meanings and developing the im- 
agination. 

To be a winner the pupil must 
board two buses and attend a show. 
Of course, the imagination must 


play a prominent part, since a row 


strangers. 


zines. 


child lover. 
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of desks represents each bus while 
another row will represent the 
theater. 

First we decide which theater we 
will attend. Then everyone lines up 
at the ticket window to purchase a 
ticket. If they are able to give the 
meaning of the word flashed before 
them when it comes their turn, they 
are allowed to board the bus headed 
for the theater. If not, of course 
they are forced to remain at home. 

After everyone has had a chance 
to purchase a ticket, we pretend 
that the bus drives away and soon 
pulls up in front of the theater. All 
occupants alight and stand in line 
again at the ticket window of the 
imaginary show house. This time 
they purchase a ticket in order to 
attend a show. Again flash cards are 
used for the tickets. Anyone failing 
to buy one this time is forced to 
remain in the lobby. 

Then, after the show, all those 
attending must purchase another 
ticket in order that they may 
journey home. Again the purchase 
is made in the same way. This 
time those failing to pay the price 
are left in the bus station while the 
others travel on home. 

The children are very enthusiastic 
and, of course, everybody is anxious 
to keep on traveling with the group 
and not be left along the way. 

-ISABEL SLOAN 


By MARGARET LEE RUNBECK 


“Strangers are just good friends that you haven’t met 
yet,” claims Miss Boo and she ought to know because 
she has made thousands of good friends from total 
Miss Runbeck’s stories of her have been 
published by “Good Housekeeping” and other maga- 
Now she has a whole book to herself. Her 
adventures, commentaries, delightful questions, and 
even more surprising answers will captivate every 
The decorations by Peggy Bacon make 


it a joy to look at as well as read. 
$2.00 At All Booksellers 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 
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This Little Girl will 
CUT-OUT capture your heart S 
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MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


Wedding 


Write for Samples 


Invitations - Announcements 
at Special Prices 

100 hand-engraved $10.00 

oe two sets of envelopes 

$3.50 


A. Ott Engraving Co., St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. A complete stock of their 
merchandise is carried in Kansas 
City at all times. 


Write For Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


lete education for teaching / 56 th 


"lementary grades, kinder- 
a garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 
lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
(ty ~ also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
rite for list of successful alumnae. 


National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 212-C EVANSTON, ILL. 
KINDERGARTEN 


PERRY NORMAL SCHOOL 


Three-year course preparing high school grad- 
a uates for nursery school, kindergarten, pri- 
mary, and playground teaching. Special one-year 
course for training children in the home. Limited 
enrollment. University credits. Founded 1898. 
Write for booklet. 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


12 Huntington Avenue 
Room 77, Boston, Mass. 
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Books in Review 


A LitTLeE History OF THE UNITED 
States, by Mable Pyne; illus- 
trated by the author. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston.) $1.75. 


This is another picture-book his- 
tory of our country. It is like a 
March-of-Time done in technicolor, 
and full of humor, that shows you 
America from the time of Columbus 
right down to today. It doesn’t 
bother much with dates. It just 
starts when America started, and 
keeps moving with a minimum of 
words and an abundance of illum- 
inating sketches in full color. The 
author has emphasized what is most 
important and essential. The pic- 
tures and the text give a high- 
lighted panorama of the breadth 
and life this wonderful country of 
ours. 


IcEBLINK, by Rutherford Mont- 
gomery; illustrations by Rudolf 
Freund. (Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York.) $2.00. 


This is the story of Metek, an 
Eskimo boy. It tells how he lived, 
how he made his own tools, and 
weapons, and houses of snow, and of 
the adventures he had as he hunted 
in the vast empty stretches of ice 
and snow in the Arctic. 

The story takes place in the 1750’s 
when the Russians in their sailing 
ships were hunting the wonderful 
fur-bearer, the sea otter, and in- 
cidentally exploring Alaska in the 
course of their sea voyages. His 
travels are illustrated on a picture 
map; almost the whole length of the 
Alaskan coast. He journeyed alone, 
with only his faithful dog, Karsuk, 
for companion. The story how he 
adventured all of one night, or a 
whole winter, which is saying the 
same thing, and how he met the 
Russians is thrilling. 

Rutherford Montgomery has 
studied the early history of Alaska, 
and so his account of what hap- 
pened to Metek, and what he did 
and saw and ate, is as true to the 
facts as a story can be. Rudolf 


Freund, who has lived in the 
Far North, and is on the staff of the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York, has made faithful 
representations of the characters in 
the story. The illustrations are 
excellent. 


BEowuLF, retold by E. V. Sandys; 
illustrated by Rolf Kelp. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York.) $2.00. 


Down through the ages has come 
the legend of Beowulf, the strong. 
This tale of the mighty hero of the 
Norse peoples who killed the in- 
vading monster, Grendel, is one of 
the oldest stories in our language. 
Miss Sandys has retold this legend 
for children in such fine manner as 
to keep all the drama and excite- 
ment of the original. Through her 
descriptions one gains an excellent 
idea of the life and customs of these 
early people. 

Mr. Kelp’s pictures match in 
dignity and romance the magnificent 
prose of this version of a great classic. 


A History OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
by Arenso Sondergaard; illus- 
trated by Cornelis. (Random 
House, Inc., Publishers, New 
York.) $1.00. 


The dramatic growth of America, 
—from its beginnings down to the 
present day, is here outlined and 
pictured in a way that will be ap- 
preciated by all young people. The 
story is told in few words, however, 
presenting clearly the important 
facts of the early days of struggle, 
the wars for freedom, the change 
that inventions brought, the speed- 
ing up of travel and means of com- 
munication, the development of its 
cities and its rise as a world power. 

Nothing has been omitted from 
this accurate and beautifully illus- 
trated account. Through it young 
people will find a renewed interest 
in their study of American history. 
The pictures in the book are excel- 
lent. 


GOOD TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, ETC., IN DEMAND 
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UNEXCELLED 


This will be a big placement year. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS) AGENCY 


DENVER. Col 


Write for information. 


Largest, Most Successful Agency in the West 


Printed Letterpress in U.S. A. 
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